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1,600,600 Bell Telephone Share Owners 


Most are small share owners. Women are the largest group. 


More than 250,000 are Bell telephone employees. 





The Bell System is an outstand- 
ing example of American democracy 
in business. 


Millions of people use telephone 
service. 735,000 people work for 
the Bell companies. More than 
1,600,000 people own A.T.&T. stock. 


The owners of American ‘Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company stock 
are people in all walks of life. 


Most of them are small share own- 
ers. No one individual owns as much 
as 1/30th of one per cent of the 
stock. Many thousands own five and 
ten shares. About half own fifteen 
shares or less. 


Women are the largest group and 
hold the most stock. Over 250,000 
of the share owners are Bell tele- 
phone employees. 

Some 85 per cent of all the shares 
are owned by individuals. In addi- 
tion to these direct owners of 
A.T.&T. securities, many millions of 
other people have an important, 
beneficial interest through the hold- 
ings of their insurance companies, 
pension funds, investment com- 
panies, unions, savings banks, etc. 


The total of direct and indirect 
owners represents the great majority 
of all the families in the country. 


A.T.& T. share owners, and the 
owners of A.T.&T. bonds, are the 
financial foundation of our ability 
to serve. For without the mone 
they have put in the business vou 


OWNERSHIP IS WIDESPREAD. A.T.&T. share owners live in cities, towns and on farms, 
in 22,000 communities throughout the country. About 450,000 of the shares are in 
two names, generally husband and wife. Many hundreds of hospitals, churches, libraries 
and charitable organizations are among the holders of A.T.&T. stock and bonds. 


would not have the quality and 
quantity of telephone service you en- 
joy today. Nor would there be work 
and wages for 735,000 employees. 


Obviously, investors will continue 
to supply capital in the amounts 
required for present and future needs 
only if they can expect the Bell 
System to earn a return on the 
money they invest that is reasonable 
in comparison with the earnings rates 
of other companies and industries. 


So telephone progress, and the ad- 
vantage to all that comes from push- 


ing ahead, begins with good earn- 
ings and our faith that Americans 
want good and improving service at 
prices which allow a fair profit. 

That is the way of life which in 
our country has stimulated inven- 
tion, nourished enterprise, created 
jobs, raised living standards and built 
our national strength. 


As long as we live by this principle 
—and earnings are sufficient to en- 
able us to carry it out—the future of 
the telephone is almost limitless in 
possibilities for service to you. 
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Our cover departs from cus- 

tom this month to depict the 

Volume 29 . . . Number 2 Caen of ik tte. Mie to 
help your salesmen in fields 

where they complain they need 

help the most Two articles are 


devoted to thi problem, the 

first beginning on page 7 and 

the second on page 9. The 

illustration was reproduced 

Manageminl gor Crowth from a presentation, “The ABC- 
Z of Training Salesmen writ- 

ten by Professor J. 8S. Schiff of 

Pace College, 41 Park Row 

Registered U. S. Patent Office New York 38, N. Y. Bound with 

hard covers, the 17- by 22-inch 


sheets form a desk-top easel 
This sales-training aid is avail- 


7 able for company use Write 
PSebruary G5G Dr. Schiff for details 
Wert Month 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES 
In March, we begin what will 


’ . Y 
Boss’ Dilemma: Lead or Do It Yourself E. N va bs 0 Gueiiiatien cartes of antidies 


Management Conferences Made Fruitful Harold M. Altshu on offices that are making a 
measurable contribution toward 

COST AND PROFIT CONTROL ro Lonesome ae ges 
° op managemen Articies in 

The Case for Decentralized Standardization Fulton R. Magi this series will embrace many 


An Easy Way to Tighten Credit Controls ‘harles E. Trumple of the chief executive's pre- 


: = ‘cupations: better ‘rvice to 
You Can Form Rational Make-or-Buy Decisions es ener Cee 
customers, reduced inventory 


and accounts receivable costs 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES better use of company data for 
A Production Control System That Really Works production and marketing de- 


cisions, closer integra on ofl 


senior executives, and prevent- 


New Systems and Equipment ing departmentalized thinking 


None of the companies dc- 
scribed will be the business 
SALES AND MARKETING behemoths. The office equip- 
Six Sins of Sales Supervision Robert B. | ment and furniture used will 
Need Help With Market Research? Frank M. Kleiler be well within the means of 

P " a" you company 

How to Build Sales on Past Successes ber sia — 
Salesmen Evaluated by Objective Criteria 


Kimberly-Clark’'s sales-train- 
ing center has done pioneering 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT work. Its director will give a 
Good Men Are Getting Harder to Find Gepth report, With empnasis on 


how to train salesmen to send 
marketing and product sugges- 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION tions to headquarters 
Alcoholic Employees Can Be Salvaged! chw 
Getting All From Company Cafeterias Art] ye We begin a series of articles 
U. S. Labor Force Remarkably Stable, Says Noted Bouncusiet SS — ae 


can use modern equipment 


DEPARTMENTS 1utomated or not to make 
significant improvements in 
costs and efficiency 


* 


Letters From Readers Books for Executives 


Don't Miss Getting Business on the March 
$5.00 a Year—50 Cents a Copy 
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Indispensable for sound 
business planning 
and control... 


Accountants’ 
Handbook 


A-to-Z guidance for 
businessmen and public 
accountants all who 
use accounting informa- 
tion or help to prepare 
it. 4th Edition explains 
the many overlapping 
accounting, legal, and 
regulatory factors that 
affect vital decisions 
concerning financial re 
ports, executive pay 
plans, dividends, depre- 
ciation policy, taxes, etc 





Standard authority for over 35 years, the 
Accountants’ Handbook reflects sound 
principles, successful practice over the 
entire field of business and financial ac 
counting. Treasurers and controllers 
rely on the book in maintaining efficient 
controls; cutting organization costs for 
personnel, records, machines; coordinat- 
ing work of accounting and other depart 
ments. Accounting personnel and staff 
accountants refer to it for sure guidance 
on fundamentals, terminology, form and 
procedure —for clear coordination of ac 
cepted theory and practice. Public Ac- 
countants regularly consult the Hand 
book in planning and executing audits, in 
undertaking systems work, in deciding 
important questions of policy and prece 
dent. Businessmen everywhere find the 
Handbook indispensable for quick advice 
on all problems of a legal, regulatory, or 
accounting nature 


Complete coverage of: Financial State 
ments, Statistical Methods and Tables 
Employee Compensation. Investments 
Intangible Assets. Inventories. Liabilities 
Retained Earnings. Appropriations. Divi 
dends. Buildings. Partnership, Govern 
mental, Institutional, Fiduciary Account 
ing. Taxes. Et 


Rufus Wixon, Editor; Walter G. Kell, 
Staff Editor; with 28 Contributing Edi- 
tors. 4th Ed. 407 ills., tables; 1,616 pp 
6x9 $15 





Cost Accountants’ Handbook, 556 ilis., 


tables; 1,482 pp. $12 
Office Management Handbook, 2d Ed. 
6 x 9. 248 ills., tables; 853 pp. $12 
Financial Handbook, 3rd Ed., Rev. Print. 
139 ills., tables; 1,289 pp. $12 
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Please send books checked below: 


I 
i Accountants’ Handbook, 4th Ed $15 | 
Cost Accountants’ Handbook $12 
! Office Management Handbook, | 
I 2nd Ed $12 
Financial Handbook, | 
| 3rd Ed., Rev. Print $12 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





Dartnell in London 


ORE years ago than I care to 
admit, I was looking for a 
job. I wanted to get into the pub- 
lishing business. As a teen-ager I 
had published a little paper for 
stamp collectors with some success, 
thanks to a book, How to Write 
Letters That Win, which I got free 
with a subscription to a magazine 
called System. It was published by 
A. W. Shaw in Chicago, so the 
first person I elected to tackle was 
Mr. Shaw—who, by the way, is still 
hale and hearty and living on his 
estate in Winnetka, Ill. 

I was referred to a Mr. Zimmer- 
man, then managing editor of Sys- 
tem, who said he needed a man to 
write copy for advertisers (the job 
paid $25 a week—good money in 
those days). He would let me know. 
But I didn’t get the job. Ed Ahrens, 
fresh out of Cornell, got it—which 
was probably a good thing for both 
of us. Ed eventually ieft System to 
launch Hotel Management in what 
was supposed to be an overcrowded 
field. It followed the editorial tech- 
nique Shaw used in developing 
System and later Factory (a spin- 
off from System), and soon put 
Hotel Management ‘way out in 
front. Ed has gone now, but the 
publications he established are still 
thriving. I did all right, too. 


British ‘‘System"’ Established 


Not long after my interview with 
Zimmerman, he went to London to 
represent Shaw and publish a 
British edition of System—the 
Magazine of Business. The venture 
proved successful, and Zim acquired 
control of the British company. 
Today, Business Publications, Ltd., 
of London, is the top-ranking busi- 
ness publishing organization in 
Britain. The founder has passed on, 
but his son, Philip Zimmerman- 
now a young man in his forties 
is ably carrying on the business. He 
has built Business, present name of 
the old British System, into a valu- 
able publishing property. 

At the time young Philip Zim- 
merman was learning the publish- 
ing business in his dad’s offices, 


there was another young man of 
about his age, working there in 
circulation. He had just come to 
London from his home in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. His name was Gordon 
Fyfe. After a bit, Gordon took unto 
himself a wife and felt the need of 
greener pastures. He sold his house 
in England, left his job as sales 
manager for Business in London, 
and with his bride set sail for San 
Francisco on a tramp steamer. Soon 
he got in touch with me about a 
job on our staff. We put him on sell- 
ing subscriptions in San Francisco. 
That was 21 years ago. 


Dartnell’s New President 


Gordon did right well in San 
Francisco in spite of the depression. 
So he was transferred to Chicago 
and given the task of building up 
circulation for our magazine Amer- 
ican Business Combined With Sys- 
tem. We had acquired System and 
combined it with AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS. Fyfe moved up soon after- 
ward to promotion manager for all 
Dartnell projects, then to sales 
manager and, in 1954, became vice- 
president of the corporation. 

At this year’s meeting of Dartnell 
stockholders on January 23, 1959, 
Gordon Fyfe was chosen to succeed 
me as president, with Ed Shanks 
moving up from executive vice- 
president to chairman of the board. 
Charles Johnson, editor of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS, becomes president 
of Dartnell Publications, Inc., our 
subsidiary company that publishes 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. I remain a 
director, but will spend more time 
in Florida where I have a home on 
Lake Maitland in Winter Park. 


What Is an Idea Worth? 


When Gordon was in England 
this summer he renewed his long 
friendship - with Philip Zimmer- 
man and, as a result, a British 
publishing company, owned jointly 
by Dartnell and Business Publica- 
tions, Ltd., of London, has been 
chartered under the name of 
Dartnell Ltd. It will distribute 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Dartnell publications in the sterling 
countries, with Philip Zimmerman 
as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Offices will be in Mercury 
House, 109 Waterloo Rd., S.E.1, 
London, England. A week before 
Christmas, Gordon flew over to 
London by jet (5% hours from 
New York, believe it or not) and 
signed the papers putting Dartnell 
in business in Great Britain. 

Philip then flew over to Chicago 
the week of our annual meeting in 
January to discuss ways our two 
organizations could work together 
to better our service for business- 
men in Britain and countries like 
Australia, India, and South Africa. 
We found many. 

This association will also enable 
our editors here to bring to our 
American subscribers the manage- 
ment experience of our British 
friends. There is much that we can 
learn from them, just as there is 
much they can learn from us. So 
look for some interesting news in 
the not-too-distant future from 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue. 

The opening of the Dartnell office 
in London comes at a particularly 
appropriate time with the intro- 
duction of the European Common 
Market and the convertibility of 
some European currencies to dol- 
lars. Another effect of the European 
Common Market will be an inten- 
sification of competition among the 
various countries involved and, as 
a result, a great interest in sales 
management and sales training 
methods. Dartnell sales training 
films are already very much in 
demand in England, France, and 
Germany. 

If you are in London for the 
“season,”’ look up Philip Zimmer- 
man. You will like him. He is a 
grand chap and a good man to 
know if you are interested in the 
British market. But the point I 
started out to make is how our 
early friendships, those we make 
in our youth, so often prove im- 
portant as we move up the ladder. 
Our friends are truly our greatest 
asset. 

And so you see how an idea 
which was the keystone of A. W. 
Shaw ’s publishing philosophy 
“You have an idea, I have an idea. 
We swap. Then we both have two 
ideas’’—has, in a large measure, 
been responsible for the success of 
both Dartnell here in Chicago and 
Business Publications, Ltd., in Lon- 
don. It’s a small world. 


February 1959 











ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSE CONTROL 


A Survey of the Current Policies and Practices 
1,000 Companies Are Using to Solve the Problem 
of Rising Costs and Shrinking Profits 


Today, management executives are engaged in an all-out fight to control 
and reduce costs. To help do the job, Dartnell has prepared this cross- 
section study of successful cost-control practices in use today. The 
Survey quotes names, cases, facts, and figures and reproduces forms and 
bulletins used in cost-reduction planning. Copies will be sent on approval 


There are 10 sections tabbed for 
quick reference 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Price: $24.00, plus postage 


Exhibits include forms, bulletins, and 
case studies 


The survey is bound in a handsome 
8Y- by 11-inch ring binder 


PIN THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO— 


The Dartacll Corporation | “ea 
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THE MACHINE 


fele 


Face 


Any duplicating master or 








‘paste-up’ layout can 

be prepared with attractive, 
professional-looking type. 
in a variety of popular 
styles and sizes... all in- 
stantly changeable on one 
machine. Vari-Typer will 
supply all your type needs... 
’ 


from an office form to a 


book, conveniently, right in 


Copy by Vari-Typer, Heads by Headliner, 


your own office by your 
office typist. A SUBSIDIARY OF 

ADDRESSOGRAPHeMULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
eeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeoeeceeeoeeeeeeese 
VARI-TYPER CORPORATION Dept. S-21 
720 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 12, N.J, 
Please send me VARI-TYPER Book 


Vari-lyper 


Looks like a typewriter 


COMPANY coccccncneee 


ADDRESS...... 


«+ Writes like printing. 
i O siesbadinninneneniitin ZONE...STATE 
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Cilrt. from Reatlert 


Computer Transition 


In the October 1958 article, ‘How 
Seven Companies Prepared Their 
Employees for Automation,” by Ray- 
mond Dreyfack, the personnel prob- 
lems of a retail clothing chain during 
the computer transition were out- 
lined. 

We are also going through com- 
puter evaluations and _ feasibility 
studies, and would be interested in 
the name of the clothing chain in- 
volved. I am sure our problems are 
very similar in nature.—P. KRAMER, 
systems and procedures department, 
Robert Hall Clothes, 233 W. 34th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 

We will refer you to the accounting firm 
that supplied us with this information. They 
may be able to help you. 


Corporate Giving 


In your article in the December 
1958 issue on “Corporate Giving,” 
you mention the National Informa- 
tion Bureau and Foundation Library 
Service, but without any explanation 
of what they do or where they are 
located. How can we find out? 
HAROLD ENGLISH, general manager, 
Artype Inc., 127 8. Northwest High- 
way, Barrington, Ill. 


The National Information Bureau is at 205 
E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. The executive 
director is D. Paul Reed. The bureau is not 
organized for profit, and provides for its 
corporate members a clearinghouse of infor- 
mation on fund-raising groups. Its official 
purposes are ‘‘to maintain sound standards in 


national philanthropy, and to advise and 
protect contributors."" Through its reporting 
service, National Information Bureau tells 


members whether appeals are from legitimate 
and worthwhile organizations, deserving of 
support, or just the opposite. As Today's 
Woman puts it, NIB is “the country's most 
effective agent in keeping charity sweet.” 

Foundation Library Service, at 588 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., serves as a focal 
point for information on foundations. Thou- 
sands of foundations and funds are cata!oged 
and indexed, with file material available for 


practically every one in existence. 


Foreign’ Aid to Education 


I found your article “The Rules 
Behind Wise Corporate Giving” in- 
formative and helpful. You make 
reference to the Council for Foreign 
Aid to Education as an organization 
providing help to corporations desir- 
ing information as a guide to poten- 
tial giving for higher education. It 
would be appreciated if you would 
send us any literature this organiza- 
tion may have concerning the sub- 
ject, or its mailing address.—W. M. 
PELLOT, treasurer, River Raisin Paper 
Co., Monroe, Mich. 
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Actually, Council for 
Aid to Education should 
Aid to Education. The Council is not for 
profit, and is supported by several founda- 
tions. It was founded in 1952, and is located 
at 6 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. For full 
particulars of the Council's 
might write to that address. 


Foreign 
Financial” 


Our error. 
read 


activities, you 


Timely Resolutions 


Your January issue contained an 
article “Secretaries Make New Year’s 


Resolutions for Their Bosses” that 
is most timely. 
It seems to me that in everyday 


business, with its pressures and ten- 
sions, supervisors and “bosses” tend 
to become thoughtless with their 
secretaries. Needless to say, it is well 
and good for bosses to supervise and 
get THEIR work done, but who or 
what secretary would ever have the 
nerve to call some of the salient 
points in your article to her boss’ 
attention. 

Being an office manager and some- 
what of an arbitrator, or go-between, 
in the organization, I feel we would 
benefit from circulating reprints of 
the article to our various executives. 

L. A. ArpiITo, office manager, The 
Kiwi Polish Co., High St., Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Age Is No Gauge 


Salud! From a subscriber and ad- 
mirer, for your “Business on the 
March” item in the December 1958 
issue, titled ‘“‘Age Is No Gauge.” 

As an old-time attorney friend of 
mine remarked, there has been a “lot 
of foot-stompin’ and arm-wavin’” 
about this topic, but too little honest 


introspection and resulting correc- 
tion, to the benefit of America’s 
workers; and American mental 


health, productivity, and happiness. 
A. J. DALTON, JR., Acme Consulting 
Service, 5734 Forest Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Pools for Publishers 


I wonder if you can help me. I am 
a regular subscriber, and also a 
member of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. 

Several smaller publishers are con- 
sidering the advisability of forming 
a co-operative data-processing unit, 
using the various cards and tapes 
now commercially available. We feel 
that by combining our needs, we will 
economically make full use of any of 
several computing machines; where- 
as, none of us individually can eco- 
nomically run such machines. We 
also wish to avoid dependency upon 
rental services for our needs. 

Do you possibly know of any such 


industry computer co-operatives 
where a number of different intra- 
industry companies have pooled their 
efforts for such a purpose ?—-HERBERT 
SKLAR, Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

We refer you to two articles we have run 
on such co-operative data-processing units: 
“Computer Pool Serves Seven Engineering 
Firms" (October 1958), and ‘Friendly Com 
petitors Pool Resources in EDP Center’ (April 
1958). 


Social Responsibility 


Having been a subscriber for years, 
I have always found you most co- 
operative when needed. Will you be 
kind enough to send me any informa- 
tion you have on the social responsi- 
bility of business. 

I am interested in the broad view 


here—as concerns employee, em- 
ployer, Government, unions, stock- 
holders, customers, and so forth. 
JOSEPH A. ScIALFA, 418 S. Orang 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 

We are sending you copies of several 
articles from AMERICAN BUSINESS: ‘The 


Corporate Gift: Can It Be Creative?'’ (June 
1958), “Rules Behind Wise Corporate Giving” 
(December 1958), ‘Thanks for Telling Me 
About You" (April 1956), “Making the Or- 
ganization Public Relations-Conscious” (June 
1955), “Why Worry About Poor Stockholder 
Relations?” (July 1955), ‘Industry Joins the 
Community" (August 1955), “A Case History: 
Why Be a Good Neighbor?” (May 1955), 
“Hobby Exhibit Builds Morale’’ (January 1955), 


and “Ford Tells Employees About Negotia- 
tions’ (August 1955). 
Disappearing Digits 

Your December 1958 article on 


“Trade With Canada” by A. J. 
Knowles was most interesting, but 
some of the emphasis was lost due 
to the absence of certain digits. 
Canadian imports from the United 
States would have been $4.03 billion, 
not million, and a similar correction 
for U. S. imports from Canada. 

Satisfactory trade relations  be- 
tween our two countries are thus 
seen to be vital, and this article also 
reveals two sources of friction as 
mentioned in the Hays Coffin Report: 
(1) The necessary trade imbalance 
for adequate Canadian development; 
(2) the fact of U. S. long-term invest- 
ment through subsidiaries in this 
country in industrial plants, rather 
than in amortizable loans. 

I am a regular reader and find the 
articles very instructive.—M. B. 
FLETCHER, spectroscopist, Aluminium 


Laboratories Ltd., P.O. Box 250, 
Arvida, Que., Canada. 
You are correct. It should have read 


$4.03 billion.” 
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“Moore forms help us keep on top of our premium billing”’ 


CONTROL GIVES FARMERS INSURANCE EFFICIENT PAPERW 


The Farmers Insurance Group sends out an average of 16,000 
premium notices every day. The job is simplified and 
speeded by a new automated system which has saved 22.400 
man-hours a year. Now the company’s billing operations are 
handled in one office instead of several. Records are central 
ized. Auditing is easier and faster. All notices are mailed 
on schedule. 

At the heart of the system is the premium notice form. 
especially designed for use with a data processing machine. 
Information stored in punched cards and transferred to tape 
is printed automatically on the notice blank. The name and 
address of the insured, policy number, amount. due date and 
many other variables are included. More than 1800 forms are 


Build control with 


RK SYSTEM 


processed in an hour each one provides the notice, remindet 
notices and office copies simultaneously, free of transcribing 
The form is a five-part Moore Speedifl »—the com 


errors 


pany s control in print 


The Moore man helped design this Auto- 
mated Data Processing System (ADP) and 
the forms scientifically tailored to it. For de 
tailed information on similar systems for con- 
trol, write the Moore office nearest you. 


Moore Business Forms. Ine Niagara Falls, N. Y Denton 
Emer lle. Calif. Over 300 office factories throug 
out , Canada, Me o, Ca 


MOORE BUSINI 





COMPUTYPER® 
Automatic billing department in one desk 


AUTOMATIC INPUT-OUTPUT DEVICES 


JUSTOWRITER® Automatic justifying 
type-composing machine 


SELECTADATA® Automatic tape 
reader-selector-sorter 


TELEDATA® Automatic tape 
transmitter-receiver 


ADD-PUNCH® Automatic code tape 
adding-listing machine 


FRIDEN CALCULATOR The Thinking 
Machine of American Business 


FRIDEN NATURAL WAY 
ADDING MACHINE 


FRIDEN MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


FLEXOWRITER® Automatic tape 
writing-accounting machine 


FRIDEN 


Wauar you are looking at (see left) is the 
business story of the year —a simple, sure, 
almost incredibly efficient automation method 
known as FripEN TaPE-TALK. This strip of 
Friden punched paper tape contains part of an 
invoice... figures and words, written out, 
calculated and related, captured in the holes. 
Data has been punched here by one of the 
Friden Tape-Talk units, and the same or another 
similarly talented Friden Tape-Talk unit can 
extract it again from the holes, restore it 

to conventional, readable form. Or the 


invoice tape itself <zti 
can command other & ES. % 
machines to reproduce  Friden CoS 2 
selected data for So eee 
ee 
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other accounting or 

statistical purposes. 
All automatically — 

without chance for errors, without operator 

decisions or even manual movements. 

Each Friden Tape-Talk unit is practically a 

“system” in itself. You’re on your way 

to an Automatic Office the day your first 

Tape-Talk unit goes on the job. 


rriden 


oa the tyaton 


Watch a demonstration of the Friden automatic 
machines that seem best qualified to lick your toughest 
office problems. Invite in your nearby Friden Man 

or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 

Friden sales, service, instruction available 

throughout U.S. and the world. 


© Friden, Inc. 
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By Robert B. Ross 


The chief sales executives of 13 companies— 


with annual sales from $500,000 to more than 


$100 million, and sales forces ranging from ¢ 


S 


men to 200—explain how they have resolved 


the chronic problems salesmen resent most of all 


ix Sins of Sales Supervision 
...and How to Prevent Them 


SURVEY of some 2,000 sales- 

men last year uncovered six 
common complaints that create 
negative attitudes leading to poor 
sales performance. These were 
analyzed in a previous article.’ 
The six general gripes are: 


1. Inadequate contact with the 
boss. 


2. Irritation over too much red 
tape. 


3. Self-doubts about selling as a 
career. 


4. Supersensitivity to the disap- 
pointments in selling. 


5. Difficulty in maintaining well- 
organized work habits. 


6. Unhappiness about having to 
work late and on Saturday. 


Not all the salesmen who par- 
ticipated in this survey experienced 
these pangs, misgivings, and re- 
sentment. Some, indeed, felt just 
the opposite. Since company poli- 
cies and the caliber of sales super- 
vision contribute measurably to 
healthy attitudes and good per- 
formance, the next question prac- 
tically posed itself: What were the 
high-rated companies doing to 
earn such scores from their sales- 
men in areas of sales management 
where low scores were the norm? 

So by personal interviews, phone 
calls, and letters, executives of 
these companies were asked to ex- 
plain how they created their hard- 
hitting, productive sales forces. 

Perhaps it would be best to 
briefly review the methods used in 
making the original survey. The 
questionnaire was developed by 
H. E. Krugman, Ph.D., of Richard- 
son, Bellows, Henry and Co. Dr. 


“Where Sales Supervision Can Be Improved 
An Off-the-Record Survey of 2,000 Saleamen,” 
July 1958. 
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Krugman’s pioneering work in the 
study of salesmen’s attitudes made 
him the obvious choice for such an 
assignment. 

He constructed a form that had 
60 multiple-choice questions, three 
that required essay answers, and 
11 that elicited background infor- 
mation from the respondent. When 
summarized, the answers covered 
all 12 of the sensitive areas of 
sales management: compensation, 
working conditions, supervisory 
relations, company policies, cus- 
tomer relations, teamwork, per- 
sonal development, future oppor- 
tunity, sales aids and methods, per- 
sonal satisfactions, work expecta- 
tions, and operational efficiency. 

Invitations to participate were 
sent to a carefully selected cross 
section of manufacturing, whole- 
saling, and _ service companies; 
more than 100 of them enthusias- 
tically agreed to permit their 
salesmen to be the subject of this 
scrutiny. 

The forms were sent to the com- 
panies, but each respondent re- 
turned his questionnaire direct to 
Dartnell by a prepaid, addressed 
envelope. Complete anonymity was 
guaranteed, no name or other iden- 
tification whatsoever appearing on 
the questionnaire. To avoid distor- 
tion by too many replies from a 
self-selected minority of salesmen, 
each participating company was 
asked to make sure that at least 
80 percent of its salesmen would 
complete and return the form. All 
but a very few firms did attain 
this fulfillment quota, most of 
them having more than 90 percent 
of their salesmen return completed 
questionnaires. 


Inadequate Contact 


“I wish I had more contact with 
my boss,”’ was a lament frequently 


voiced in the survey. This com- 
plaint appeared to stem from three 
irritants: The inability to ask 
questions about selling techniques, 
insufficient information about 
prospects or technical data, lack of 
opportunity to make suggestions 
and complaints and recommend 
solutions 

One company that received an 

utstanding” rating from its 
alesmen for its handling the liai- 

n-communications problem was a 
large consumer-products organiza- 
tion that does its own selling to 
chain-store headquarters, large 
distributors, and other mass retail 
distributors. The general manage! 
explained why: 

“We believe most of the other 
problems solve themselves when 
adequate contact with the boss can 
be maintained. So our operating 
plans provide for three regular 
methods of contact. One is ou 
weekly sales meeting. A one-hou 
session from 8 to 9 in the morning. 
This is one-way communication, 
directly from the supervisor to the 
men, He tells them about our prog- 
ress aS a group, reports on new 
sales trends, developments of new 
products, or response to current 
campaigns, and so forth. There is 
no attempt at personal attention in 
these meetings. 

“Next, all supervisors are re- 
quired to spend a minimum of two 
hours a week with each man in the 
field: There is some flexibility in 
this, because noncity 
often require traveling. In those 
cases, we try to get the supervisor 
to spend at least one day, or the 
better part of a day, with each 
man per month. 

“These contacts are designed to 
some special calls 
which we think can benefit by the 
presence of the supervisor, and to 
provide some opportunity for indi- 
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vidual questions and personal ad- 
vice or coaching, if it should be 
required. Since the senior men 
seem to want to operate with a 
greater degree of independence, we 
let them do so, if basic goals are 
being reached in all departments. 
But we still spend some time with 
them so that the opportunity for 
contact is a natural thing, and not 
a sign of trouble. 

“The third part of our program 
is tied in with our performance 
evaluation plan. These are two ses- 
sions, held six months apart. The 
supervisor sits down with the 
salesman after selling hours, and 
reviews specific parts of his job, 
his progress toward company and 
personal goals, and notes these 
items on an evaluation form which 
becomes part of his personal his- 
tory folder. One of these meetings 
is scheduled near the start of the 
new year, when the salesman pays 
a two-day visit to regional head- 
quarters, 

“The first day is spent entirely 
with the supervisor, and provides 
many opportunities for personal 
counseling or man-to-man talk on 
whatever the salesman has on his 
mind. During this day, the per- 
formance evaluation form is com- 
pleted, ratings discussed, and a 
program outlined for the year 
ahead. This includes specific sales 
goals by products and types of cus- 
tomers, plus some personal goals 
which we encourage each man to 
set for himself, 

“The second day is devoted to 
visits with regional headquarters 
personnel who schedule their day 
to provide ample time for the 
salesman to obtain specialized in- 
formation or knowledge in areas 
agreed to be important. The other 
meeting is held with the salesman 
in his ‘home town,’ approximately 
at midyear. The supervisor re- 
views progress and discusses ac- 
complishments. He makes sugges- 
tions, gives orders if necessary, 
and spends most of his time lis- 
tening.”’ 

One would think that when the 
president of a company also serves 
as its chief sales executive, the 
problem of contact with salesmen 
would be especially complicated. 
Not necessarily so. The president 
of a small company selling food 
specialties in the East and Mid- 
west describes his program for 
simplifying the relationship: 

“I try to give each one of my 
salesmen a feeling of partnership 
in the business. Our men are on a 
commission compensation plan, 
supplemented by a bonus based on 
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profits. If a man manages his ter- 
ritory so that volume is boosted, 
credit losses are reduced, and the 
product mix is maintained, he sees 
the results in his bonus. 

“We see each other three times 
a year, under normal circum- 
stances. I visit all men at their 
‘home-town’ base once a year. All 
men visit me at headquarters 
twice a year: once, as a group, for 
the annual sales meeting; and 
again, about six months later, I ar- 
range individual visits during 
which each man spends a full day 
with me and other headquarters 
people he may want to see. 

“I have a private, unlisted tele- 
phone number at both my office 
and home for the exclusive use of 
salesmen. They are encouraged to 
call any time when vital news or 
reports would gain value with the 
use of speed. Once the men feel 
they can reach us without delay if 
they need us, it is amazing how the 
number of calls decreases but the 
quality of the reasons for calling 
increases.” 

One formidable obstacle tends to 
reduce the contact between super- 
visor and salesmen, so desired by 
the latter. The immediate respon- 
sibility of supervisors is sales vol- 
ume, not the number of contacts 
they make with salesmen. To the 
average supervisor, sales are more 
important than morale or training. 
Such a viewpoint is shortsighted. 
The survey’s findings reveal that 
both morale and sales are higher 
in companies that make an effort 
to establish more and better op- 
portunities for salesmen to meet 
with supervisors. The frequency 
and length of these meetings are 
usually adjusted to the needs of 
the individual. 

The key element of contact with 
the boss is the impression of ac- 
cessibility. Many salesmen are 
satisfied with the knowledge that 
the boss or supervisor is available, 
or can be reached if necessary. 
What they resent is the feeling of 
being cut off from the only impor- 
tant link they have with a source 
of approval or recognition impor- 
tant to their status as well as their 
success. 

A cross section of several de- 
signs that provide better oppor- 
tunities for contact with the boss 
shows these characteristics: 

In the field, Better planning of 
what each contact is supposed to 
accomplish. A sincere attempt to 
spend part of each visit listening 
to the salesman. A definite policy 
of making contacts, with primary 
consideration given to helping each 


salesman reach a tangible goal 
that is recognizably important to 
him. 


At regional office or headquar- 
ters. Recognition of individual 
needs to meet other’ salesmen, 
some staff people and, if possible, 
executives up the line one or two 
steps beyond the immediate super- 
visor. Developing a stronger feel- 
ing of belonging to the organiza- 
tion. Providing some inside con- 
tact (a point or a person) as the 
individual’s clearinghouse for in- 
formation or questions that do not 
fall directly into established chan- 
nels. Evaluating whether the indi- 
vidual has had the chance to un- 
derstand the basic philosophy the 
company wants him to develop. 
Doing something about selling him 
on these ideas if there is danger he 
may not have been exposed to 
them properly, or failed to ab- 
sorb them “the first time around.” 


Red Tape 


Many salesmen regard small de- 
tails as their natural enemy. “I’m 
a salesman, not a clerk,” their 
saying goes. But some companies 
have managed to keep red tape 
from entangling their salesmen. 
The chief marketing executive of 
a medium-sized manufacturer of 
appliances was not surprised by 
the high score his company 
earned: 

“We have streamlined the paper 
work down to a mere shadow of 
what it used to be. Two years ago, 
we quit asking our men to do mar- 
ket research work for us. The best 
reports came from the boys who 
sold the least. Now we use a mar- 
ket research survey service and 
get better, faster, more reliable in- 
formation. We cut out the frills 
and asked our men to concentrate 
on orders.” 

Frequently, when a_ salesman 
complains, “Too much of my time 
is taken up with petty details that 
should be handled by others,’’ he 
really means, “I can’t see what 
good this is going to do me.” Since 
some paper work is unavoidable, 
companies with high scores in this 
area had done indoctrinating and 
explaining; their salesmen had 
been “sold” on the value of re- 
ports and other paper work. Here 
are some other steps frequently 
mentioned by sales executives as 
effective ways to reduce resent- 
ment of red tape: 


Review each report at least twice 
a year, and prove that it helps make 
sales—-or abandon it. 
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Consider salesmen as somewhat 
more important than clerks. 


Preprint, use codes or symbols, 
and so forth, wherever possible. 


When time is at a premium, pro- 
vide dictating equipment for use in 
the field. 


Add a reward if you think that an 
added chore is worth it. 


Give clear instructions, in writing 
if possible. 

Avoid making exceptions once you 
set a rule—even if it means being 
equally unfair to everybody. 


Find out whether outside special- 
ists can do some jobs better than 
your own sales force. 


Working Late 


The problem of late hours and 
Saturday selling puzzles many 
salesmen and_ supervisors. The 
chief sales executive of a con- 
sumer-goods manufacturer and 
distributor, with an excellent rat- 
ing on this question, says: 

“Our older men, almost without 
exception, understand the need 
when it arises. They have a high 
degree of loyalty to the company, 
plus a more realistic view of the 
importance of the customer. I 
won’t say they are better moti- 
vated than others, but they are 
well motivated. Training plays a 
part, but I think the example set 
by the attitude and actions of our 
supervisors is the most important 
thing. 

“We rarely ask a man to work 
late, or on Saturday, or to change 
vacation plans. But, sometimes 
they see the need to do so and they 
make the decision.” 

“You can’t schedule a crisis,’’ is 
the consensus when it comes to 
late hours and other complications 
in the career of a salesman. Boil- 
ing down a number of statements 
from sales executives having bet- 
ter-than-average survey ratings on 
this touchy question, you might 
find a spokesman for one side de- 
‘ claring: 

“Salesmen are people. They like 
regular hours, Their families like 
regular hours. If duty calls them 
away from the family circle while 
others are at play, they feel in- 
ferior, criticized, driven.” 

A spokesman for the other side 
would reply: 

“Salesmen, real salesmen, are 
special people. Their job is on the 
same professional level as the doc- 
tor, fireman, or policeman who is 
expected to be ‘on call’ for any 
emergency. All sales cannot be 
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made with precise timing during 
certain hours. A man who doesn’t 
understand this is not a salesman, 
or his company has failed to give 
him a true understanding of his 
job.” 


Self-Doubts 


The man with a mental hazard 
about selling as a career doesn’t 
always quit. Evidently, many of 
them drag along for years sharing 
the burden of their doubts with 
patient or unsuspecting employers. 
According to the survey figures, at 
least 37 percent of the salesmen 
who responded indicate that they 
“have seriously considered leaving 
this business.” 

There is a noticeable correlation 
between a salesman’s confidence in 
his career and his attitude toward 
his supervisor, teamwork within 
the company and, understandably, 
the personal satisfactions he gets 
from his work. Salesmen who have 
thought of quitting the field gave 
their companies low scores in these 
three areas; they are also much 
less likely to regard their bosses as 
personal friends, and have a much 
lower opinion of their own ability 
to get along with others. A ques- 
tion about their family’s attitude 
toward saleswork drew a consider- 
ably less-favorable response from 
men who were thinking of getting 
out of sales. 

Before concluding that these 
men are just not suited for sales, 
it might be wise to consider other 
possibilities. The executive officer 
of a large trade association ex- 
amines this other point of view: 

“The figure of 37 percent of the 
group seriously thinking about 
leaving selling is a conservative 
one. Some of our surveys show 
that actual turnover, in some com- 
panies, is higher than that—over 
a three-year period. We tried to 
find the major causes. Poor selec- 
tion is a factor. But we found a 
surprising number of cases where 
low-grade supervision was a big 
cause of high turnover. 

“Plenty of mistakes made in se- 
lection have been salvaged by good 
supervision; but we fear too many 
potentially good salesmen are leav- 
ing the field after unpleasant ex- 
periences with sales supervisors 
who are unable to cope with com- 
mon problems, or who don’t want 
to be bothered with them. 

“One answer is to motivate and 
develop sales supervisors to a point 
where the waste of manpower is 
reduced to a minimum. Training 
can do part of this job, and top 


management can help by showing 
the importance it places on this 
function. Sometimes compensation 
needs to be looked at. A super- 
visor who is judged or paid solely 
on a basis of sales results should 
not be blamed too much for giving 
minimum time and attention to 
training and developing men.” 

A different school of thought is 
represented by a manufacturer 
selling to dealers. His viewpoint: 

“The man who yearns to quit 
selling should get helped in this 
direction by his employer. As soon 
as we find a man who has trouble 
pulling his own weight, we try to 
find out if he really wants to stay 
in selling. If he wants ‘out,’ we try 
to transfer him or help him get an- 
other job. No use coddling a non- 
producer until you are sure he’s 
never going to improve, A funny 
thing about that is the way the 
job market affects men. When 
there are plenty of jobs, they take 
it easy and we have to put up with 
some of it. When jobs get hard to 
find, they work harder and try to 
stay put—even if they dream of 
being a farmer or a motel man- 
ager. Even the best supervisor 
can’t do much with a man who 
doesn’t give a damn about holding 
his job. And a salesman who wants 
to hold his job will really go to 
work even without a supervisor. 

“We would rather have good 
supervisors than bad ones, and we 
have improved our selection sys- 
tem for promotion to some degree. 
But we want men who bring in the 
business, not ‘psychologists’ who 
spend half their time keeping 
people happy.” 


Disappointment-Proof 


Seventy-one percent of respond- 
ents indicated that they agreed 
with the statement, “It is neces- 
sary to harden oneself to the day- 
to-day disappointments in selling.” 
Dr. Krugman and his staff re- 
garded this as an unfavorable re- 
sponse in their interpretation of 
the survey’s results. A number of 
participating sales executives did 
not agree that such a response was 
unhealthy. 

An industrial machinery sales 
manager declared, “We select 
keen, aggressive men. We expect 
them to be disappointed if they 
lose a sale. But we expect them to 
bounce back, too.” 

An office equipment manufac- 
turer also disapproved of Dr. 
Krugman's “unfavorable” classifi- 
cation, arguing, “We don’t want 
good losers. We want fighters.” 





“Where can you find men who 
won't be disappointed when a com- 
petitor beats them?” asked the 
sales manager of a _ materials- 
handling equipment company. 

Another point was made by the 
sales vice-president of a pharma- 
ceutical company: 

“The man who wants to succeed 
at selling doesn’t have to harden 
himself to face disappointments 
unless he is doing the wrong thing. 
If he is using good selling meth- 
ods, knows his product thoroughly, 
and exposes it frequently enough 
to the right kind of prospects, he 
will get plenty of sales. Those he 
cannot get should not hurt him, 
unless he is not sure why the other 
fellow won that round. The loss 
should be a challenge and a stimu- 
lant. 

“Of course, if the salesman was 
guilty of poor selling he should 
feel disappointed in himself. But, 
of course, it is easier—and more 
human—to blame the job of sell- 
ing. 

“Our comparatively high rating 
in this area reflects many things. 
We've made a heavy long-term in- 
vestment in supervisors who have 
highly developed skills at coach- 
ing men in the field. We have a his- 
tory of success behind us, and that 
helps; but we have vast areas that 
need improvement. We constantly 
strive to weave good principles of 
two-way communications into all 
activities for salesmen. We de- 
velop their self-management abili- 
ties, encourage their enthusiasm, 
and stimulate creative selling as a 
way of life. Our men do get turn- 
downs the same way other sales- 
men get them, But we hope they 
do not react with disappointment ; 
we want them to snap back with 
new ideas and fresh approaches 
plus confidence and enthusiasm.” 


Organization 


The problem of keeping well or- 
ganized in saleswork often bothers 
both managers and salesmen. Over 
half of the salesmen surveyed 
frankly admit they have a problem 
in keeping well organized. 

There is no direct proof that a 
man who feels well organized in 
his work is a more productive 
salesman than one who does not. 
But there is some evidence that 
most individuals in disorganized or 
unorganized situations—at work 
or anyplace else—have disturbed 
feelings which may well lead to 
inferior job performance. 

The very nature of some sales 
activities makes it easy to con- 
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clude that selling is “different,” 
situations are unusual, and the 
chance of organizing them into 
neat pigeonholes almost impos- 
sible. But even in those cases 
where the greatest diversity is 
claimed, it is now generally ad- 
mitted that certain parts of the 
selling job can be well organized 
and that definite benefits result 
from better planning. 

The sales manager of a company 
making and selling special office 
machines says: 

“One reason our men seem to be 
comparatively better organized 
than most others is the training 
and assistance we have been giving 
them for several years along these 
lines. Our territories and prospects 
are fairly well defined. Our market 
research division rates sales po- 
tentials so that we can list each 
customer and prospect in the order 
of his importance to us. Then we 
apply a judgment factor, and each 
man works up a plan to get the 
most out of his territory. We pro- 
vide diaries, itineraries, and spe- 
cial planning sheets to encourage 
them to think about the effective 
use of time. 

“It is a steady process of educa- 
tion. Our best progress was made 
after the first year of effort dem- 
onstrated to the men that even a 
little investment in organization 
paid off with better sales results. 
We plan to expand the program 
and put new stress on time man- 
agement from the minute a man 
starts with us, through training, 
and on into territory manage- 
ment.”’ 

The vice-president for customer 
relations with a manufacturer of 
communications equipment notes: 

“Although our territories are 
large and prospective users cannot 
always be pinpointed, we. still 
make every effort to stress good 
organization and better time man- 
agement in selling. I send each 
man a duplicate itinerary and a 
memo book each month. I remind 
him constantly to use the itinerary 
to ‘make sure that, before you go 
to sleep each night, you know 
where you want to be tomorrow, 
whom you want to see, what you 
want to accomplish, and why it is 
important.’ 


“Once a man demonstrates to 
me that he knows how to turn up 
an adequate number of good pros- 
pects, I stop checking with him on 
which calls should be given prefer- 
ence. But until a man learns this 
phase of selling, I offer advice and 
suggestions about where to go and 
whom to see.” 


The sales manager for a paper- 
products corporation reports: 

“Modern business demands a 
superior degree of organization in 
both machines and men. A lost op- 
portunity, a badly timed sales call, 
an out-of-date mailing list, even an 
obsolete catalog page or an uncor- 
rected change of title, can have 
serious consequences. If our sales- 
men want to enjoy the benefits of 
an accurate and_ well-organized 
program of sales support, they 
must do their part in supplying 
and maintaining the needed infor- 
mation. 

“We look for a well-organized 
individual, to begin with, in our 
selection program. Then we seek 
to encourage and develop this trait 
by example and through training. 
We run classes in time manage- 
ment at our headquarters training 
center, and we have a reading list 
of books on the subject which ties 
in with a correspondence course 
for all field men. We frequently 
use the film ‘Solid Gold Hours’ in 
our own meetings, and we make it 
available to distributors and their 
customers. We try to keep an open 
mind about the use of all new 
ideas that encourage planning and 
help our men to systematize rec- 
ords, reports, and call activities. 

“Our supervisors must be highly 
skilled organizers by nature and 
training if we want them to set 
high standards for our salesmen. 
Our top executives also try to live 
by the same rules, and we believe 
their good example has a far- 
reaching effect on the inspiration 
and application displayed by our 
supervisory group.” 

The marketing vice-president for 
an electronics manufacturing com- 
pany voiced a minority opinion: 

“The assumption that being well 
organized is either desirable or 
profitable in sales work has been 
greatly exaggerated. Life itself is 
not well organized, and business is 
only a small part of life. You can’t 
fit birth, joy, sorrow, triumph, 
injury, sickness, and death into 
neat little patterns just to suit the 
master plan of any individual or 
group. Managers make attempts to 
run business on an organized basis 
but, as the French say, ‘The only 
thing you can be sure of is change.’ 

“With rare exception, then, an 
organized salesman will find him- 
self operating in a helter-skelter 
world. To select only methodical 
individuals with a love of logic and 
order for a job that demands cop- 
ing with the unexpected, the un- 
known, and the outrageous, seems 
to be courting disaster. What is 
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needed most is the ability to put 
up with frustrating experiences 
caused by the normal lack of or- 
ganization in the business world. 

“I am also amazed at the num- 
ber of people who seem to think 
that management can develop a 
system which, by running some 
magic cards through a machine, 
will tell you exactly when and 
where to send a salesman plus 
exactly what he should say to get 
an order for a full year’s require- 
ments of a specific item at a pre- 
determined price. As a marketing 
man myself, I highly favor the 
marketing concept of selling, but 
it can become ridiculous. After 
the headquarters masterminding 
has been done, the salesman must 
take over and add some creative 
touches of his own, If we organize 
him down to four decimal places, 
and put him into a highly grooved, 
clock-punching type of schedule, 
we run the risk of killing the crea- 
tive qualities that can make him 
the most valuable man in the 
organization, 

“Give me a man who can with- 
stand the discomfort of daily acci- 
dents and unforeseen events. Give 
me a man with the spark of crea- 


tivity. Give me a man with the 
desire to compete and the urge to 
succeed. Then, if he is also well 
organized, I will be grateful for 
the dividend.” 

The paradox of partly used skills 
becomes apparent in reviewing this 
material. It is no news to sales ex- 
ecutives that the “will to succeed” 
is important. It is generally ac- 
cepted that a man so motivated, 
even when completely without sell- 
ing skills, is the best kind of train- 
ing material. However, once hired 
and trained, it appears that the 
importance of this “inner drive for 
accomplishment” is forgotten or 
neglected. The same thing seems to 
happen frequently when an experi- 
enced salesman is selected and em- 
ployed. Thus, most sales forces in- 
clude many men with skills and 
energies that are only partly used 
because the “spark of enthusiasm” 
or the “flame of inspiration” has 
been starved, rather than fed with 
the proper fuel. 

An obvious waste of training 
takes place when men who have a 
low pattern of “will-do” attitudes 
are put on a steady diet of training 
in product knowledge and methods 
of selling. Until the “will-do” 


mental blocks are removed or re- 
duced, these men are not even 
receptive to training. And, even if 
they did learn, there is little 
chance that the new knowledge 
will ever be put to use. 


Summing It Up 

“Tt works,”’ has always been re- 
garded as high praise in America, 
land of the practicable and prag- 
matic. This stamp of approval 
manifestly can be applied to the 
sales supervisory programs of the 
13 companies contributing to this 
survey. 

Where to begin? The razzle- 
dazzle, one-shot treatments of in- 
spiration rarely have lasting effect. 
Rah-rah pep talks like, “Think 
Success and You Are a Success,” 
are not what salesmen need or 
want these days. The emotional 
lift soon wears off and salesmen 
suffer a letdown with the com- 
plaint, “The talk sounded great, 
but it gave me nothing to use in 
my work except a slogan.” 

Every era of highly competitive 
selling has heralded as a 
“salesmen’s age.’’ There is much 
to suggest the years just ahead will 
be just that 
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Boss’ Dilemma: Lead or Do It Yourself 
(And the Case of the Executive Who Nearly Drowned) 


By E. M. Ryan 


OT long ago, the superintend- 

ent of a small Ohio paper com- 
pany nearly drowned. He wasn’t 
swimming for fun, either. He was 
on the job, doing what he thought 
was part of his work. 

Here’s how it happened: A small 
canal supplying water to the plant 
gets clogged up sometimes at the 
point where the water drains into 
the building. One morning, the 
pipes were badly clogged and 
little or no water was coming in. 
The superintendent, upon hearing 
of the problem, dashed outside, 
pulled off his coat, and dived into 
the canal in a vain effort to remove 
the accumulated debris from the 
opening. He got caught below the 
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Yet 


Delegate! 


surface of the water and it took 
two men, who risked their own 
necks, to get him out alive. 
Sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? 
But the incident really happened. 
While obviously an extreme case, 
something most executives would 
not do, this occurrence brings up 


an important point. In the case of 
the paper company, there was a 
maintenance crew whose responsi- 
bilities covered things like clear- 
ing the drain. The superintendent 
wanted to get the job done fast 
so he tried to do it himself. 

Most successful executives are 
dedicated to their jobs and the 
company, have a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, and want to get things 
done quickly and efficiently. But 
they realize they can’t do it all by 
themselves. By sharing the work 
load, even in times of crisis, they 
make their own jobs easier and 
accomplish better results. 

Too often top executives com- 
plain that mid-level management 
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“doesn’t seem to want to take on 
responsibility.”’ In most instances, 
further investigation shows that 
mid-level executives complain that 
upper management won't release 
responsibility—both actually want 
the same thing, responsibility and 
the authority to go along with it. 

This problem does not exist sole- 
ly between just one group of ex- 
ecutives. It is prevalent between 
department heads and_ subordi- 
nates, sales managers and sales- 
men, foremen and workers. The 
common thread of most of these 
situations is that all of us have a 
little of that feeling which in- 
stinctively leads us to believe that 
the best and quickest way to get a 
job done right is to do it ourselves. 
In addition, as some executives 
complain, there is the very real 
probability that subordinates may 
not be able, or qualified, to do the 
job efficiently at the moment it 
needs doing. And who is to blame 
if this condition exists? 


Greater Sin 


Executive responsibility covers 
work done in the area of your de- 
partment or section. Fear that sub- 
ordinates can’t do the job right 
holds back too many managers 
from _ delegating responsibility. 
That, in itself, is a mistake. But a 
far greater sin of management in- 
competence is created by the ex- 
ecutive who isn’t big enough to 
take .full responsibility for the 
werk- of those under his direction. 
The buck~-passer surely doesn’t be- 
long in modern ‘management. 

Part of deadership, as we know 
it, entails a-willingness to back up 
subordinates, lend a helping hand 
when mistakes or errors are made 
by them, and explain how things 
should be done. A little time spent 
doing these things will pay hand- 
some dividends in taking the load 
off the executive’s back. It will 
also be the real test of manage- 
ment ability and the steppingstone 
to the next job up the line. 

John H. Gorsuch, assistant direc- 
tor of organization and personnel, 
United States Steel Corporation, 
once told me that “a good dele- 
gator is looked upon as a fine ex- 
ample of high management devel- 
opment.”” He went on to point out 
that the ‘‘one-man-band” type of 
executive is invariably so busy, so 
hard to get to, and so snarled in 
details, his people can’t get an- 
swers out of him on important 
problems. His team has ceased to 
exist; and all he has left are un- 
organized, undirected individuals- 
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each going his own way, each pull- 
ing against the others. 

Another successful executive de- 
fined leadership as ‘the ability to 
establish a climate of togetherness. 
It is getting many people of dif- 
ferent personality, ability, and en- 
vironmental background to work 
together as a unit.” 

If these definitions hold water, 
and most of us will agree that they 
do, then they pinpoint very defi- 
nitely the need for leadership in 
today’s business and industry. Ex- 
ecutive leadership is not a do-it- 
yourself proposition—it requires 
the co-operation of the entire work 
force, guided intelligently by a 
sound and mature executive, to 
reach a level of success. It calls 
for the executive in charge to 
teach his methods, devise better 
ways of doing things, and manage 
in every sense of the word’s mean- 
ing. 


Five Reasons 


Why don’t some executives and 
managers get things done by 
others? Why do some men con- 
stantly carry work home each 
night, while members of their 
staffs have too little to do? Here 
are five reasons. Look them over 
and see if you’ve blundered into 
any of these pitfalls. If you have, 
chances are your leadership quo- 
tient has been diminished in favor 
of a higher do-it-yourself quotient: 


1. Failure to pass along respon- 
sibility because of preoccupation, 
disorganization. 


2. Lack of self-discipline. Execu- 
tives frequently fail to give sub- 
ordinates a reasonable opportunity 
to perform an assignment on their 
own. Too much pestering and ask- 
ing “How are you coming along?” 
can hinder the progress and self- 
sufficiency of subordinates. 


3. Lack of confidence in subor- 
dinates. This really means lack of 
proper selection, development, and 
motivation of subordinates. 


4. By-passing subordinates. An 
executive may delegate, for in- 
stance, the matter of breaking in a 
new member of the staff. But then 
he will frequently step in and ex- 
plain things differently than the 
person who has been orienting the 
new man in the first place. Result 
—a confused and bewildered new 
subordinate. 


5. Resistance to new methods 
and ideas. A desire to have things 
done the “way we've always done 
them” as opposed to at least an 





open mind toward new procedures 
suggested by subordinates. 


Score Yourself 

We have agreed that successful 
executives plan how to get the 
most out of themselves and their 
subordinates. They delegate work 
to those under them—without 
making the natural mistake of giv- 
ing orders that they themselves 
wouldn’t care to follow. The check 
list will help you determine your 
ability to lead, as opposed to the 
weakness of trying to do every- 
thing yourself. When you have 
finished, score yourself and see if 
you are a true leader instead of a 
do-it-yourselfer. 

The scarcity of good leaders is 
certainly no recent development. 
Here is how a great leader of men, 
General U. S. Grant, felt about the 
subject during the Civil War: 

“The difficulty is in finding com- 
manding officers possessed of suf- 
ficient breadth of view and ad- 
ministrative ability to confine their 
attention to perfecting their or- 
ganizations and giving general 
supervision to their commands, in- 
stead of wasting their time upon 
details. For instance, there is 
General G . He is a very gal- 
lant officer, but at a critical period 
of the Battle of Chattanooga, he 
neglected to give the necessary 
directions to his troops and con- 
centrated all his efforts upon aim- 
ing and firing some heavy guns, a 
service which could have been bet- 
ter performed by any lieutenant 
of artillery. I had to order him 
peremptorily to leave the battery 
and give his attention to his 
troops.” 

There is a lot of talk today about 
executive shortages in many types 
of American businesses and indus- 
tries. Referring to these shortages, 
a prominent eastern publisher 
says, “There are plenty of bodies 
on hand to fill all of the executive 
offices in the land. In fact, many of 
these offices are today filled with 
these warm, living masses of ecto- 
plasm, blood, and bones. These 
forms are loosely called ‘execu- 
tives’ for lack of a better word. 
But too many of them aren’t lead- 
ers and don’t even match the first 
elemental definition of leadership. 
An executive constantly subjects 
himself to appraisal and improve- 
ment. He is a man who knows 
what the word ‘management’ 
means—has that strong inner faith 
in himself that is tenacious enough 
to guide, lead, and motivate those 
under his command to greater and 
greater things.” 
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Do those last two sentences de- 
scribe you? 


Change Possible 


Strong leadership traits some- 
times require something of a 
moral change in our outlook. If an 
executive has been guilty of poor 
delegation, improper motivation of 
subordinates, and general weak 
leadership, can he change for the 
better? The answer is an unquali- 
fied “Yes.” The first step lies in 
an honest personal appraisal of his 
past attitudes and practices. This 
will usually point up the real prob- 
lems caused by poor leadership- 
low morale of the work group, 
high turnover rates, slipping prod- 
uctivity, increased operating costs, 
waste, and a dozen other symp- 
toms. 

Once these danger signs are seen 
and recognized for what they are 
—by-products of ineffectual lead- 
ership —the offending executive 
can see his dilemma. Then, his 
course becomes clear. He can con- 
tinue to drown himself in detail 
and extra burden as the paper-mill 
superintendent almost drowned in 
water, or he can turn defeat into 
victory by practicing the principles 
of good leadership. 


Nine Steps to Leadership 


Walter E. Elliott, head of the 
Cincinnati consulting firm which 
bears his name, recently listed 
nine ways an executive can in- 
crease his leadership capacity. 
They are: 

1. Maintain good human rela- 
tions. 


2. Run your department as if it 
were your own business. 

3. Maintain fair discipline 
among subordinates. 


4. Co-operate with other depart- 
ments and sections. 

5. See that planning is carried 
out, 

6. Make your own decisions on 
matters that affect your depart- 
ment. 

7. Recommend better ways for 
subordinates to do the work. 


8. Control costs. 


9. Build up your subordinates. 


NCIDENTALLY, the hero of our 

canal swim story didn’t learn by 
his mishap—he was fired several 
months after the incident. Leader- 
ship was not his forte. 
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10. 


LEADERSHIP CHECK LIST 


A check list designed to help executives determine leadership 
quotient as opposed to the habit of doing everything themselves 


FACTOR Always Usually Occasionally Never 


. Do you make sure your orders are under- 


stood? 


. Do you think through your instructions 


before issuing them? 


. Do you fit subordinates to the job? 


. Do you give subordinates a chance to 


disclose hidden or unknown abilities? 


. Do you train people who want to grow? 


. Is the responsibility among subordinates 


and yourself equally distributed? 


. Do you make certain that authority is as- 


signed along with responsibility? 


. Do you use all available company 


services? 


. Do you help subordinates overcome bad 


personal habits or correct flaws in their 
work? 


Are you patient with slow-learning 
subordinates? 


. Do you encourage subordinates to use 


their own initiative? 


. Do you make periodic appraisals of 


subordinates’ progress? 


. Are you constantly alert to better 


methods? 


Do you encourage departmental and staff 
meetings to review progress? 


. Do you avoid being secretive about plans 


and policies? 


. Do you encourage group solutions to 


problems? 


Do you always share credit with subordi 
nates when you are complimented on a 
job well done? 


Do your subordinates respect you as a 
leader, not fear you as a boss? 


. Do you accept the inevitable errors of 


employees, errors that you yourself might 
have avoided? 


Have you developed subordinates who 
have gone on to bigger things? 








J 1s 


Always =5 points Usually 


SCORING 


4 points Occasionally=2 points Never =O points 


Total checks under each heading and multiply by point- 
value indicated. Highest possible score is 100; lowest, 0 


90 to 100 points 
80 to 89 points 
70 to 79 points 
60 to 69 points 
50 to 59 points 
Below 49 points 


Excellent leadership quotient 

Work on the low areas 

You can get more help from your staff 
Below average. Study up on leadership 
Serious situation. Better watch out 


You're a do-it-yourselfer—not an executive 
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Closely observed by Leo Danzis (left), Ketchum's vice-president of operations, 
Edward Aller, manager of the Jersey division, presents an idea 


Planning, Imagination, Follow-Through 
Make Management Conferences Fruitful 


a To which Marketing VP, Emanuel Katz (right), 
and the author bend attentive ears 


By Harold M. Altshul 


President, Ketchum & Co., Inc. 


ANAGEMENT conferences 

can be an important factor 
in the success of any business or- 
ganization. Yet the raw number of 
such meetings a company holds 
bears no necessary relation to 
what they accomplish. The chief 
reasons are twofold: In some in- 
stances, insufficient attempt is 
made to determine conference ob- 
jectives. In others, there is a lack 
of adequate planning for the event 
itself. 

Determination of objectives, how- 
ever, is not as easy as it sounds, 
nor is it something that should be 
entered into lightly. The experi- 
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ence of our own organization is a 
good example. During preparations 
for our most recent management 
conference, for example, four 
members of our executive com- 
mittee attempted to outline objec- 
tives in a shirt-sleeve session. It 
took us four hours to pencil 10 
lines on our yellow scratch-pad 
listing the basic aims of the meet- 
ing! 

You may find, after analysis of 
your objectives, that a manage- 
ment meeting is not really neces- 
sary. It may be obvious, for ex- 
ample, that the same (or better) 
results can be accomplished by, 
say, a bulletin, or a pamphlet; by 
phone conversations; by meeting 
with key people individually. 

After all, management confer- 
ences are expensive, both in terms 
of actual cost and in executive 
time spent away from operating 
problems. Too many are a huge 
waste because management did 
not take time to think through the 
potential results of alternative 
methods of communication. 

Once you do decide that a man- 
agement meeting offers the best 
approach, the next step, of course, 
is to draft the program for the 
meeting. This must be done with 
great care. All themes or discus- 
sions that do not bear directly on 
the stated goals of the meeting 
should be excluded, no matter how 
pretty, or inspiring, or educational 
they are. After all, the basic func- 
tion of any management meeting 
is to create action, not talk. 

The careful attention we give 
management conferences is indica- 
tive of the importance we feel such 
events play in the growth of our 
organization. 

Ketchum has operated a success- 
ful business for more than 60 
years. The fourth largest service 
wholesale drug company in the 
country, it purchases from about 
1,700 suppliers and services 3,200 
independent retail pharmacists 
with necessary pharmaceuticals, 
health and beauty aids, and pro- 
prietary drug and sundry products. 

Until 1945, the company oper- 
ated as a single wholesale drug 
unit, serving metropolitan New 
York and New Jersey. Since then, 
Ketchum has embarked on a pro- 
gram of integrated expansion, 
which included the acquisition of 
wholesale drug houses in New 
York City; Youngstown and Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Water- 
bury, Conn.; and the establishment 
of a new division in Cranford, N. J. 

Sales have increased ninefold in 
the past 13 years—from $3.545 
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million in 1944, to more than $30 
million in 1957. Current annual 
sales are at the rate of more than 
$33 million. 


Ketchum stocks some _ 26,000 
items in its regular inventory. 


Ethical drugs account for over 50 
percent of total sales. More than 
75 salesmen call on their accounts 
approximately once a week. In ad- 
dition, each of the company’s seven 
houses maintains a telephone sales 
department that phones retail 
druggists daily, takes regular and 
special orders, and provides infor- 
mation on new products. To meet 
pharmacists’ emergency needs, 
Jeeps and motorcycles are used for 
fast delivery. 

One of the keys to our organi- 
zation’s success has been its com- 
bination of centralized planning 
and decentralized operations on 
the division level. It frequently be- 
comes necessary to sell ideas and 
programs to the organization—and 
the management conference, if 
properly staged, is a fine selling 
arena as well as one of the best 
means of co-ordinating company 
activities. 

While there is no pat formula 
for these conferences, the com- 
pany has had marked success with 
a “sales meeting’ approach. The 
reasoning behind this is that a 
management conference provides a 
much-needed opportunity for man- 
agement to sell its ideas on a con- 
templated program to everyone in 
the organization who must help 
execute it. 

CREATING EXCITING 
THEMES. Ketchum’s practice has 
been to gear presentations at each 
session to a “magazine title” 
theme. This engenders continuity 
of thought, helps maintain interest 
through long conference sessions, 
and has the effect of intriguing the 
audience and breaking down the 
reserve of the participants. 

In keeping with the need to 
dramatize, a recent conference, 
the objective of which was to pre- 
sent Ketchum’s “new look,”’ opened 
with an address titled “In the 
Rockets’ Red Glare,”’ dealing with 
the organization’s assumption of 
its role as a public company. A 
session followed at which new top- 
management personnel were intro- 
duced, labeled “Talent Parade’’; 
presentation of a new marketing 
plan was billed as “Showdown in 
the Market Place’; and an address 
on the workings of the financial 
department was _ introduced as 
“Dollars at Work.”’ 

Aside from its other advantages, 
this technique has been found to 


encourage participants to incor- 
porate into their individual talks 
or reports the kind of showman- 
ship reflected in the nature of the 
theme. 

Whatever the technique, origi- 
nality of presentation is of real im- 
portance in getting new ideas 
across. Also, exciting ways of 
treating “‘old hat’’ but nevertheless 
timely and important subjects 
make them come to life, and stifle 
the yawns and the other manifes- 
tations of physical and mental un- 
easiness that go with boredom. 

STATING THE PURPOSES. 
Well before the opening of the con- 
ference, it is essential to draft a 
statement of the objectives of the 
gathering. This statement, which 
need be only a succinct outline to 
orient all participants to the prob- 
lems at hand, may then be sent to 
everyone scheduled to attend. 

Such a procedure is particularly 
valuable to those who are to make 
presentations at the sessions, since 
it helps them direct remarks to- 
ward the desired goals. 

In cases such as ours, where the 
company has divisions in other 
sections of the country, and there 
is no opportunity for all partici- 
pants to meet prior to the confer- 
ence, a statement of purposes is 
virtually a “must.” 

UTILIZING PRECONFERENCE 
“HOMEWORK.” A provocative ar- 
ticle published in periodicals or the 
press and treating of matters simi- 
lar to the topics to be discussed at 
the management sessions can often 
be used with great success as 
another means of stimulating in- 
terest and anticipation. Such re- 
prints should be sent to the partici- 
pants well in advance of the open- 
ing of the conference so they can 
be carefully read beforehand. 

Ketchum has found this prac- 
tice helpful in stimulating its man- 
agement personnel to do a little 
homework and preplanning before 
the conference opens. We have, in 
the past, effectively used reprints 
of articles on “listening  tech- 
niques,”’ “decisionmaking,” and 
“organization of work load.” 

TRANSCRIBING PRESENTA- 
TIONS. The need for extensive 
note-taking is a particularly dis- 
turbing problem at management 
conferences. Not only does note- 
taking make it virtually impossible 
for the listener to concentrate on 
what is going on, but all too fre- 
quently it turns out that the notes 
are never transcribed and used. 

Another troublesome aspect is 
that note-taking becomes such a 
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wearying chore through long ses- 
sions that there is frequently little 
will or energy left for the note- 
taker to participate fully in the 
proceedings. 

Ketchum’s policy is to transcribe 
all presentations in advance of the 
meetings and to have them ready 
and available for distribution. Ac- 
tual distribution of the prepared 
material, however—-with some ex- 
ceptions—is best delayed until the 
presentation has been completed. 
Handing out the transcripts before 
a talk tends to diminish general in- 
terest in the talk itself, since it 
frequently has the unfortunate ef- 
fect of suggesting that the listener 
doesn’t really have much reason to 
focus his attention on the pro- 
ceedings. 

Another technique we have used 
successfully is to withhold the de- 
tailed schedule of events for the 
entire meeting—and limit distribu- 
tion at each session to the agenda 
for the upcoming session. This has 
been found to generate a feeling 
of anticipation and excitement in 
the audience. 

While it is true that distribution 
of most transcripts is best delayed, 
it may be wise to distribute some 
materials beforehand, such as sta- 
tistical tables and similar technical 
data, to achieve a desired audio- 
visual impact. This is particularly 


useful when clarifying involved 
subject matter as well as in vali- 
dating reasoning through ready 


availability of complex figures on 
which it is based. 

GETTING “OUTSIDERS” TO 
PARTICIPATE. Experience at 
Ketchum has shown that it is a 
good idea at times to invite per- 
sons not of management, but who 
have shown an interest in com- 
pany affairs, to participate active- 
ly in the proceedings. 

One strong argument for hear- 
ing “nonfamily” views is that it 
prevents the conference from as- 
suming a “talking-to-oneself” char- 
acter. Introduction of new opinions 
and fresh approaches is en- 
couraged, provided they feed the 
main theme. 

Another argument for including 
outsiders ‘in’ is that management 
personnel and the outside people 
get to know each other better and 
develop a feeling of close identifi- 
cation. Each benefits from the 
other’s views. It is possible to 
build organizational spirit in the 
company team by introducing new 
people who can help the others do 
a better job. 

EVALUATING RESULTS. It is 
generally valuable for manage- 
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ment to ask participants to de- 
scribe their reactions to conference 
proceedings. This has two impor- 
tant functions: 


1. It encourages audience parti- 
cipation. Ketchum distributes the 
evaluation questionnaire repro- 
duced on this page to everyone 
who attends. 


MEETING EVALUATION REPORT 


Check Appropriate Box 





Very Good 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Excellent 


ITEM 


immediate and visible. Such results 
can be achieved if thorough prep- 
arations for implementing resolu- 
tions and executing action are 
made simultaneously with the pre- 


liminary planning for the con- 
ference. 
At Ketchum, all management 


meetings are planned with the 
idea of enabling division and sales 








Executive's Name 





Session 








Date 


REMARKS: 


REMARKS - PLEASE FILL IN 





General Format 
of Meeting 





Subject Matter: 
A e, Too 
Much, Too Little 





Organization 
of Material 





Originality 





Enthusiasm, 
Sincerity 





Achieve 
Purpose 























ADDITIONAL REMARKS: 























2. The answers serve as excellent 
guides for improving future con- 
ferences. After a recent Ketchum 
management meeting, the _ sales 
managers asked for a round-table 
discussion of problems, more 
visual materials, extensions of 
meeting time, and fewer subjects 
with more extensive exploration of 
each. All these suggestions were 
incorporated in subsequent meet- 
ings. 

INITIATING ACTION. Every 
management wants results that are 


(Use other side if necessary) 


managers to initiate projects im- 
mediately upon their return to 
their desks. 


To Sum Up: 


All it takes to hold a manage- 
ment conference is a willing man- 
agement. But to achieve worth- 
while results, it takes a forward- 
looking management alert to the 
potentialities involved, plus lots of 
imaginative and intensive prep- 
aration. 
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Need Help With Market Research? 


Your Biggest Answer Man—Uncle Sam 


By Frank M. Kleiler 


VERY good sales manager 
knows that to locate and de- 
velop a market, knowledge of its 
characteristics is important. Be- 
cause facts rather than hunches 
determine sound sales strategy, 
thousands of businessmen are 
learning how to use statistics and 
distribution research more effec- 
tively. 

The biggest collector, tabulator, 
analyst, and distributor of market 
data is the United States Govern- 
ment. The Government may not 
solve your sales problem for you, 
but it will at least provide plenty 
of information for your study. 

A manufacturer of paper prod- 
ucts needed data to plan his adver- 
tising, provide realistic quotas for 
his sales force, and give each 
distributor a breakdown of his 
market. The main users of his prod- 
ucts included schools, institutions, 
commercial offices, and manufac- 
turing plants. From his own sales 
records and knowledge of the use 
of his product in various establish- 
ments he was able to estimate the 
number of units of each product 
used per employee for each type 
of employer. What he needed was 
a good geographical breakdown of 
all the various kinds of establish- 
ments, 

He assumed that somewhere in 
the Government was a compilation 
of such data. He queried Harry W. 
Ketchum, director of the Office of 
Distribution in the Department of 
Commerce, who steered him to 
County Business Patterns, an 11- 
volume set of reports published by 
the Bureau of the Census. In it 
he found statistics for each state 
and county on the number of estab- 
lishments and total employment by 
industry groups—where obtainable. 

The paper-products man _ then 
tabulated the counties, enumerat- 
ing for each the number of estab- 
lishments and employees in the 
various selected types of manufac- 
turing, trade, and service establish- 
ments that might use his product. 
He supplemented this data with 
figures for schools, institutions, 
and Government units obtained 
from institutional and Government 
directories. 
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AVING thus compiled a com- 

plete tabulation of his sales 
potential by counties, he compared 
the potentials with his sales rec- 
ords. Wherever gaps between po- 
tentials and sales were widest, he 
investigated. In some situations he 
found that the trouble was with 
the quality of the selling job of 
distributors. In other places he 
found price problems or local busi- 
ness conditions accounted for his 
low sales. His county-by-county 
tabulation of sales potentials and 
sales records disclosed some large 
concentrations of potential cus- 
tomers in areas where he had no 
distributors; he proceeded to line 
up distributors for such spots. 

Hundreds of manufacturers and 
distributors are thus finding that 
by using County Business Patterns, 
they can measure sales perform- 
ance better than could possibly be 
done by using sales records alone. 
But this series of statistical reports 
sometimes is even more valuable in 
introducing new consumer prod- 
ucts or forecasting trends in mar- 
kets for old products. 

County Business Patterns is only 
one of thousands of 
marketing data in the Government. 
The Constitution provides that a 
census of population be taken every 
10 years; but, in between these big 
jobs, the Bureau of the Census 
makes periodic sample surveys on 
population and characteristics, an- 
nual estimates of shifts in state 
population, and countless other 
studies. About 20 other Govern- 
ment agencies also compile data 
useful in marketing. If your com- 
modity is food, your most valuable 
set of statistics might be the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s House- 
hold Food Consumption Survey. If 
you deal in nursery supplies or 
items needed at weddings or funer- 
als, you might be interested in the 
monthly reports from the office of 
Vital Statistics in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
If you manufacture industrial ma- 
chinery, you probably could use 
the regular surveys of expendi- 
tures and anticipated expenditures 
for new plant and equipment is- 
sued jointly by the Department of 


sources of 


Commerce and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, 

If you are engaged in the con- 
struction or building supply busi- 
ness, your most useful statistics 
might be found in the Construction 
Review. 

Finding what you need in the 
vast assortment of Government 
publications is not as difficult as it 
used to be. The Office of Distribu- 
tion in Washington and the 33 field 
offices of the Department of Com- 
merce answer thousands of queries 
each month from trade associa- 
tions, individual business firms, and 
marketing consultants who need 
specialized data on behalf of clients. 
Established in 1952, the Office of 
Distribution is the focal point in 
the Government for all those con- 
cerned with the distribution of 
goods and services. It facilitates the 
dissemination of marketing infor- 
mation produced by all branches of 
the Government, maintains a com- 
prehensive distribution library 
open to the public, and furnishes 
tips to businessmen on making 
better use of marketing data of 
all kinds. 

Instead of making a one-time 
request for help from the Office 
of Distribution, most businessmen 
are finding that they need to build 
up a file or library of marketing 
data and to procure fresh statistics 
regularly. The first step in this 
direction is to obtain a 60-page 
booklet, “Activities and Services of 
the Federal Government in Distri- 
bution Research.” Prepared in 1957 
for the President's Conference on 
Technical and Distribution Re- 
search for the Benefit of Small 
Business, it outlines periodical sta- 
tistical programs, broad economic 
analyses and industry studies, and 
distribution research projects on 
operations and markets. It lists and 
describes the publications and tells 
where private firms upon request 
can obtain special studies, tabula- 
tions, and other direct assistance 
in the solution of their marketing 
problems. Once he studies this in- 
ventory of sources, a businessman 
can figure out which items would 
be useful in his line and procure 
the information at small cost. 
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Government Publications for Your Marketing Library 


All items listed below can be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 











Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., except items marked with an asterisk, which can be 
obtained from the publishing agency. 
Title Publisher Description Price 
ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES Office of A summary of Federal activities, services, and publications available $0.40 
or THE FeperaL GOvERN- Distribution to businessmen for market research and analysis. 
MENT IN DistRIBUTION 
RESEARCH 
DistreiputTion Data Guipe Office of A monthly report containing selected current annotations and an- $2.00 
Distribution nouncements of new statistics, surveys, and analyses from Government a year 
and nongovernment publishers of use in marketing and distribution. 
Census PuBLICcATIONS Government A 32-page price list of census publications presenting statistics of Free 
Printing Office | population, business, agriculture, and manufactures. 
Cata.oc or U.S. Census Bureau of the | An annotated current listing of census reports. Issued quarterly and $1.25 
PUBLICATIONS Census cumulated to the annual volume. Subscription includes monthly a year 
supplements. 
*U. S. DEPARTMENT oF Office of A 24-page catalog describing Commerce Department publications of Free 
ComMMERCE PUBLICATIONS Distribution special significance in marketing and distribution research. 
ror Use in MARKETING 
AND DistRIBUTION 
*CHecKList OF REPoRTS Agricultural A monthly notice of current publications of the Agricultural Marketing Free 
IssuED BY THE AGRICULTURAL Marketing Service. 
MARKETING SERVICE Service, Dept. 
of Agriculture 
County Business Bureau of the An 11-volume set of statistics for each of the nine census regions and $11.75 
PATTERNS Census outlying areas; and a U. S. summary, showing for each state and county a set 
the number of business establishments by industry and size groups, 
total employment, and payrolls. 
U. S. GovERNMENT Business and An annotated catalog of reports published by various branches of the $0.30 
STATISTICAL PUBLICATIONS Defense Services | Government which are of special interest to distributors of food 
FOR THE Foop INpusTRY Administration, | products. 
Dept. of 
Commerce 
*PUBLICATIONS OF THE Bureau of Labor | An annotated and cumulative price list of all BLS publications. Free 
Bureau or Laspor Statistics, 
STATISTICS Dept. of Labor 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL Bureau of the | A roster of professional and technical personnel of Federal agencies $0.75 
Directory Budget engaged in statistical activities. 
*MontTuiy Virau Public Health Statistics on births, marriages, and deaths. Free 
Sratistics Report Service, Dept. of 
Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare 
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Title 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


SuRVEY oF CURRENT 


BusINESs 


Monrtuty Lasor Revirw 


*Feperat Reserve 
BULLETIN 


Construction REVIEW 





Publisher 


A.MS., Dept. 
of Agriculture 


Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, 
Dept. of 
Commerce 


Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 
Dept. of Labor 


Board of Gov- 
ernors of the 
Federal Reserve 
System 


Business and 
Defense Services 
Administration, 

I Jept . of 
Commerce 


Government Publications for Your Marketing Library (Cont.) 


Description Price 
A monthly magazine containing news and articles on the marketing of #1 50 
farm products a year 
A monthly magazine, with 4-page weekly statistical supplement, con- 4.00 
taining news and analyses of business developments and trends a year 
A monthly magazine containing statistics with geographical breakdowns 86 25 
on employment, unemployment, wages, prices, etc a year 
A monthly magazine containing, in addition to complete banking #6. 00 
statistics, useful marketing data in its statistical reports on consumer a year 
credit, production, prices, employment, and earnings 
A monthly magazine containing news and statistical reports of special 43 00 
interest to the construction and building supply industry a year 








O keep informed of the newest 

Government materials and also 
the vast volume of literature on 
market research and merchandis- 
ing published by trade associations, 
universities, and commercial pub- 
lishers, the best service is Distribu- 
tion Data Guide, a monthly periodi- 
cal of the Office of Distribution. It 
describes new statistics or analyti- 
cal studies, tells where to get them 
and how much they cost. A typical 
recent issue lists 110 new materials 
ranging from the free 37-page 
report, “Consumption Patterns for 
Meat,” issued by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, to the $150 
seven-volume set of Practical 
Guides for Better Advertising Man- 
agement put out by the Association 
of National Advertisers. If you sell 
church supplies, it tells you about 
the newest yearbook of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches containing 
directories of the executive officials 
of the religious organizations in 
the United States and Canada. If 
you do business in the southwest, 
it tells you of the latest report by 
the Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Texas, on “Texas 
Industrial Expansion,”’ which lists 
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for each Texas community the 
name of each company with a plant 
or facility in construction, under 
contract, or contemplated. 


ESIDES compiling and dissemi- 

nating market data, the Gov- 
ernment also is a source of help 
on how to solve specific marketing 
problems. The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service is the most prolific 
publisher of “how to do it” litera- 
ture in the Government. It has an 
extensive research program to im- 
prove the marketing, handling, 
storage, processing, transportation, 
and distribution of agricultural 
products. Its advice-type pamphlets 
and reports are written for busi- 
nessmen dealing in food products 
and other farm derivatives as well 
as for farmers. 

The Commerce Department's 
publications on marketing problems 
are somewhat less ambitious than 
those put out by the Department 
of Agriculture. Its main role has 
been to supply statistics, sugges- 
tions, and leads to information 
which businessmen can use rathet 
than tell them how to do it. But in 
recent years the Commerce Depart- 
ment has shown an inclination to 


engage in more basic research on 
problems, developments, and trends 
in marketing and distribution, The 
Office of Distribution is located 
within the Department’s Business 
and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, which also includes 25 indus- 
try divisions, an Office of Technical 
Services, an Office of Area Develop- 


ment, and an Office of Industrial 
Mobilization. Staff members from 
the various divisions and offices 


are available for consultation with 
businessmen. 
The Office of 
collecting materials 
how specific problems in market 
research can be with the 
help of Government statistics, Its 
first publication resulting from 
such case studies is Tools for Mar- 
County Business Pat- 


Distribution is 
case showing 


solved 


ket Analysis 
terns. 
If you want to do a better job of 
your product-—-and who 
you need to explore the 


selling 

doesn’t? 
mass of Government sta- 
and literature which other 
businessmen are using. Accompany- 
ing this article is a list of selected 
publications which will give you a 


growing 
tistics 


good start. 
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The Case for 


Decentralized Standardization 


By Fulton R. Magill 


Manager, 


Central Standards Department, 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


INDING the tremendous savings 
available through standardiza- 
tion of materials, parts, and prac- 
tices in a diverse, decentralized 
company like Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company requires a de- 
centralized organization just as 
much as an effective industrial 
relations or industrial engineering 
program requires decentralization. 
Rockwell manufactures 19  prod- 
uct lines of 125 different products 
(25,000 models and sizes) for 28 
markets in 21 widely separated 
plants. Potential savings through 
standardization seem almost un- 
limited in such an organization. 
There is no question but what 
any sizable company can_ profit 
from a central standards depart- 
ment. Rockwell has saved thou- 
sands of dollars in recent years 
with a central department located 
at its headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
Pa, At the same time, it has been 
laying the groundwork for a de- 
centralized effort. The program has 
now reached the point where it is 
possible to calculate its benefits 
and chart its future direction. 
Mandatory standards developed 
in company headquarters and dis- 
seminated to line executives 
throughout operating divisions usu- 
ally don’t work well. There are too 
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many variables from plant to plant. 
On the other hand, getting accept- 
ance of voluntary standards is a 
time-consuming—and therefore, ex- 
pensive—procedure. 


Decentralized Staff 


The solution of this dilemma is 
a decentralized staff with a repre- 
sentative in every plant where 
potential savings will justify a 
standards engineer’s services. Rock- 
well took the first step toward such 
an organization in 1956, when it 
formed its central standards de- 
partment and gave specific respon- 
sibility for division standardization 
to one individual, usually the chief 
engineer at each plant. It has now 
appointed its first full-time plant 
standards application engineer at 
one of its larger plants. 

At Rockwell, there have been no 
mandatory standards. Each stand- 
ard issued from headquarters has 
been developed from data _ sub- 
mitted by operating units for ac- 
ceptance or rejection by the com- 
pany as a whole. 

The success of this decentraliza- 
tion is evident in the experience of 
two plants with hex nuts. Execu- 
tives of the two plants took a list 
of 123 different types and sizes 


of nuts that had been used through- 
out the company as a “recom- 
mended as standard inventory” list 
and reduced the number to 54. Of 
the 54 only 27 kept their original 
specifications. 

In addition to savings in reduced 
inventories, order writing and re- 
lated procedures, changes in speci- 
fications reduced the cost of 72 
percent of the nuts for the two 
divisions. Savings in cost and as- 
sembly time (made possible by 
selection of more easily assembled 
nuts) alone totaled over $5,000 a 
year. 

Where such savings are possible 
without a standards specialist on 
the plant staff, why consider hiring 
one? 

Standards are best created at 
plant level. Their creation requires 
time and a degree of specialization. 
Design engineers, manufacturing 
and purchasing executives are con- 
cerned with specialized problems 
in producing the highest-quality 
products at the lowest practicable 
cost. 

The standards engineer, however, 
has an over-all responsibility: the 
establishment and application of 
standards that satisfy everyone. He 
works with the engineering, manu- 
facturing, and purchasing depart- 
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ments, sometimes through a plant 
committee. His responsibility is to 
see that each new standard is con- 
sistent with quality requirements 
and will actually save the division 
money. The standards engineer 
provides the initiative, collects the 
specialized knowledge and much of 
the detailed work on which stand- 
ards are made. 


Role of the Department 


The plant standards application 
engineer does work that could not 
be done by the central standards 
department. In fact, he spends a 
great deal of time reviewing stand- 
ards formulated and suggested by 
the central department to ascertain 
their local applicability. His rec- 
ommendations are essential to the 
central department, as well as to 
the plant, in the formulation of 
what may eventually become com- 
pany-wide standards. 

The central standards depart- 
ment also helps the plants organize 
their standards work and main- 
tains relationship between Rock- 
well and standards organizations 
such as American Standards Asso- 
ciation—keeping up with the field, 
in other words. The main function 
of the central department is, how- 
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When standard parts are specified on the drawing board, savings accumulate 


throughout the market life of the product 


Drafting techniques themselves 


are standardized so that one plant may easily use another's engineering 


ever, to co-ordinate and correlate 
the standards work done in indi- 
vidual plants where products are 
designed and manufactured. 

More precisely, what is the role 
of the standards engineer at the 
plant level? First of all, he must 
educate plant executives in the 
objectives of standards. He must 
show the engineer, the purchasing 
agent, and production men how 
standards can cut costs without 
lowering quality. Second, he is on 
the spot to observe applications in 
which standards will pay off. He 
can examine firsthand practices fol 
specifying materials, engineering 
design and drafting methods, and 
the procurement of parts and 
ingredients. 


Functions Defined 


By carefully spelling out the 
function of both the central stand- 
ards department and the plant 
standards application engineer, 
Rockwell expects to eliminate pos- 
sibilities of sloppy teamwork be 
tween divisions and between plants 
and headquarters. Under the de 
centralized program, Rockwell em- 
phasizes the importance of an 
organized effort rather than upon 
the structure of the organization 


itself, to accomplish standardiza- 
tion in a planned, orderly, and 
profitable manner. 

Rockwell is convinced that there 
is plenty of money to be saved 
through standardization, although 
the exact sum is impossible to pre- 
dict. Just as a decentralized organi- 
zation, aided by a headquarters 
staff, has proved successful in 
tockwell’s industrial engineering 
programs, the company anticipates 
that a decentralized approach is 
the best way to uncover the money 
available in standardization 

The investment in the services of 
full-time or part-time standards 
men in its plant, the company 
believes, will verify its decision to 
emphasize the importance of stand- 
ardization in operating divisions. 

The trend toward decentraliza- 
tion at Rockwell is another indica- 
tion of the maturing of the stand- 
ards engineering profession. Ameri- 
can industry, even among smaller 
enterprises, is hastening its reali- 
zation that cannot 
depend upon haphazard efforts to 


management 


reap standardization benefits. Like 
every other significant development 
in management methods, stand- 
ardization requires an organization 


and specialists 
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OME two million alcoholic 
workers grope their way 
through the American economic 
system, the National Council on 
Alcoholism estimates. It is plainly 
impossible to accurately compute 
the total loss to employers inflicted 
by this army of poor wretches— 
their errors, their low production, 
their demoralizing effect on fellow 
employees, and so forth. 

Fortunately, one statistic exists 
that provides an inkling of the 
total sum: Last year more than 36 
million man-days were lost by em- 
ployees because of alcoholism. 
Whether on timecard or salaried— 
many were in the latter class, thus 
drew pay regardless—absenteeism 
represents a staggering loss. James 
F, Oates, Jr., president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, has 
declared that alcoholism’s direct 
cost to American business and in- 
dustry must be in the excess of one 
billion dollars a year! 

What’s more, the load will grow 
more expensive. Alcoholism in- 
creases every year but the labor 
market for the next decade will 
contract, responding to the low 
birth rates of the 1930's. Thus, 
there will be less and less tempta- 
tion to take the easy way out—fire 
the offender—because it will be 
harder to hire a replacement. 

But there is another side to this 


Alcoholic Employees 


came back from lunch really loaded 
and according to reports seemed to 
get drunker as the afternoon wore 
on, As I hear it, you nearly fell 
under your desk.” (Or into your 
punch press, drawing board, elec- 
tronic computer.) 

Joe agrees with all that. And 
then his superior acquires a nice 
halo and a smug air of charity 
(which may be one of the reasons 
he called in Joe in the first place). 
“Now, Joe,” he continues self- 
righteously, “if I were you I would 
remember that this drinking is 
going to affect your health. Had 
any symptoms of the d.t.’s yet?” 

Joe thinks that he recognizes 
this as kidding and smiles. “Yeah.” 

The superior continues, ‘And 
then it is going to affect your job, 
break up your home.” Joe nods and 
then is asked, “Do you see what 
the situation is?” 

“Yes, sir. I absolutely agree,” Joe 
responds. 


A Case-History Report of Some Successful 
Company Programs . . . by W. Schweisheimer, M. D. 


coin and it is a lot brighter. It is 
possible for employers to do some- 
thing for and about an alcoholic 
employee. This has been demon- 
strated by the happy experience of 
several companies who have been 
able to salvage a significant per- 
centage of heavy drinkers. Indeed, 
so successful have these programs 
been that a course has been estab- 
lished to train people to administer 
them, 


Old Ways Fruitless 


But the old way won’t work and 
never has. This is the practice in 
which the employee, after pro- 
longed drinking, is hauled before 
his supervisor, who typically begins 
the interview by saying, “Now, Joe, 
you know why you are here.” 

Joe nods and may grin a bit 
sheepishly. Sure, Joe knows why 
he is there. So it is very easy and 
logical to say, ‘Now, Joe, remem- 
ber what happened yesterday. You 
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“And you’re not going to take 
another drink?” 

“No, sir!” 

So at lunch that day, just to 
prove that he had self-control, Joe 
downed his usual four vodka mar- 
tinis on the rocks. The glow felt 
so good that, as had become his 
habit, he slipped into a liquor store 
on the way back to work and 
bought his customary pint of 
vodka to get him through the after- 
noon. (That’s why he got drunker 
instead of sobering up yesterday 
afternoon.) On the way home after 
work, Joe got down to his serious 
drinking. 

Why is it so ineffective to merely 
sit down with a person and tell him 
that he is drinking too much? Be- 
cause advice, admonition, and 
threats deal only at the surface 
level of behavior. They deal with 
the symptoms and not the basic 
factors. 

Alcoholism is nearly always a 
flight from something. It may be a 


Can Be 
Salvaged! 


flight from a job—maybe Joe is 
over his head. It may be a flight 
from a bad domestic situation. It 
may be a flight from _ internal 
anxiety. 

Du Pont and Consolidated Edison 
of New York decided quite a few 
years ago that workers suffering 
from chronic alcoholism are eligi- 
ble for disability pensions. Follow- 
ing their lead, other companies, 
small as well as mammoth, have 
grown increasingly conscious that 
alcoholism among their employees 
was a serious economic and medical 
problem. Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing, Eastman Kodak, Inter- 
national Harvester, Western Elec- 
tric are some of the other firms 
that have been spending a lot of 
time and money to evolve satis- 
factory alcoholism programs. 

The first step in such a program 
is to establish measures to discover 
hidden and incipient alcoholics. In- 
deed, this remains a continuing 
activity of any program since most 
alcoholic workers have a history of 
10 to 15 years’ heavy drinking be- 
fore their illness becomes serious 
enough to interfere with their 
work. The following signs are in- 
dicative of the early phases of a 
problem drinker, who can be called 
an early alcoholic: 


tardiness or ab- 
sence on Monday morning and 
frequent occurrences of leaving 
early on Friday afternoon. Long 
lunch hours, and unsteadiness in 
the afternoon. 


1. Consistent 


2. An unexplained disappearance 
from an assigned post during a 
tour of duty. 


3. Recurrent excuses for absence 
due to minor illnesses or too-fre- 
quent off-duty accidents, particu- 
larly when assault is involved. 


4. Personality change in a previ- 
ously good worker—arguments 
with others, recurrent mistakes for 
which he defends himself, minor 
accidents which he blames on 
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others or on equipment, marked 
variation in mood, and disinterest 
in his work. 


5. The classic physical character- 
istics—reddened nose and enlarged 
veins in the face, loss of weight 
(alcoholics lose interest in food), 
shaky hands, slovenly dress and 
other personal habits. 


Once the drinker has been rec- 
ognized—and this isn’t always easy 
because even the most confirmed 
drunk is ashamed of himself and 
anxious to avoid detection—he is 
given a medical examination. His 
illness could be rooted in some 
physical disorder. But it is rarely 
that simple. 


Two Major Types 


One of the pioneer programs is 
that of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. Its direc- 
tor, Dr. S. Charles Franco, seeks to 
place the problem drinker into one 
of two major types. One is the 
habitual excessive drinker whose 
condition is symptomatic of a social 
situation. The other is the alcoholic 
addict whose drinking appears to 
be based on some underlying psy- 
chological abnormality. 

Few companies make a pro- 
longed attempt to change. the indi- 
vidual. What they do attempt is to 
change the environment of the 
alcoholic. In psychiatry this is 
called “the little therapy.” In addi- 
tion to facts about his job, informa- 
tion is obtained about his home 
situation. 

Obviously, there are few alter- 
native courses of action that can 
correct the problem. But there are 
some possibilities sometimes. And 
companies have found that these 
are worth exploring. 

Since it is rarely possible to make 
major changes in the man, the 
emphasis is on finding ways to 
change his job. Maybe Joe needs 
more help from his immediate 
superiors or maybe he can be trans- 
ferred into a staff job, or one where 
he is exposed to less noise or less 
pressure. Perhaps he can be given 
an assistant, have less responsi- 
bility, or more authority to get his 
job done. 

Without causing Joe to lose face, 
his work is modified in an effort to 
end the pressures and frustrations 
that lead to the anxiety which Joe 
has been drowning with drink. This 
is one thing that can be done. 

But frequently nothing can be 
done about Joe’s job short of firing 
him. Maybe a chance to talk out 
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his problem with a sympathetic 
listener will do some good. Maybe 
it will disclose that he has some 
problem that can be remedied. This 
treatment has an essential second 
phase, The employee must come to 
think that his boss is really under- 
standing and sympathetic and 
wants to help. The boss is not 
threatening, does not elevate him- 
self to a lofty, pious platform. 

These are the general medical 
and personnel policies employed by 
most company programs. Imple- 
mentation, of course, varies from 
company to company. 

Dr. Franco lists this sequence: 


1. First step is a _ preliminary 
warning. When any department of 
the company is confronted with a 
behavior problem arising from re- 
peated alcoholic excess, the em- 
ployee is given a preliminary warn- 
ing by his immediate supervisor. 
The warning is incorporated in the 
employee’s record. It may be re- 
peated several times before defini- 
tive action is taken. 


2. When there is a recurrence of 
the drinking situation, the employee 
is interviewed by his supervisor and 
placed on probation. Over the years 
a feeling of mutual trust has de- 
veloped between union and man- 
agement on the handling of drink- 
ing problems, since the goal of the 
company procedure has been to 
give the employee a chance to 
rehabilitate himself. The depart- 
ment head notifies the personnel 
director and furnishes him with a 
written report of all the circum- 
stances to be forwarded to the 
medical department. 


3. The medical department has 
the responsibility of determining if 
the employee is, in fact, an alco- 
holic, and of estimating the extent 
of his condition. If the medical 
department confirms that the em- 
ployee has a drinking problem, he 
is offered the opportunity for re- 
habilitation through the Consulta- 
tion Clinic for Alcoholism at the 
University Hospital. Or the em- 
ployee may choose to report to 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA), or! 
place himself under the care of his 
own physician, or even refuse to 
follow any recommended treatment. 

Upon completion of the examina- 
tion, a medical report to the de- 
partment head indicates that the 
employee fits into one of four 
categories: not an alcoholic, ques- 
tionable alcoholic, alcoholic, or 
chronic alcoholic. 


4. If the drinking offense recurs, 
the employee is immediately sus- 


pended by his department. A panel 
for adjudication of his case is 
convened, including a representa- 
tive each of management, of the 
personnel and medical departments, 
and the department which employs 
the alcoholic. The employee is re- 
examined. At the panel the depart- 
ment renders its decision. While 
alcoholism is treated as a medical 
condition, it gets no disproportion- 
ate share of attention. Means are 
provided to discipline and even 
discharge the occasional offender 
whose problem is not a psychologi- 
cal or medical situation. 


5. Final action is determined in 
accordance with established proce- 
dure. If the employee has been 
classified as “not an alcoholic,” 
action is to be determined by the 
employee's department. There may 
even be a discharge. If there is 
chronic alcoholism and poor prog- 
nosis, the employee is recommended 
for the disability roll, but he does 
not receive the customary sick 
allowances as obtains in the case 
of purely medical disability. If 
there is an underlying disease and 
good prognosis, as in certain cases 
of cirrhosis of the liver, neuritis, 
etc., the employee may be placed 
on the sick roll and receives sick 
allowances during such rehabilita- 
tion. If there is chronic recurrent 
alcoholism, the employee is recom- 
mended for the disability roll with- 
out the benefit of preceding sick 
allowances. Sick pay is denied for 
episodes of acute intoxication. 


How Are the Results? 


It is generally accepted that the 
basic criterion for rehabilitation of 
the alcoholic is uninterrupted total 
abstinence. This is unconditional in 
the alcoholic addict. However, some 
of the early problem drinkers 
whose difficulty has developed pri- 
marily from habitual excessive 
symptomatic drinking on a social 
basis (nonaddictive alcoholics) can 
return to controlled drinking. 

Observation of the results of 
rehabilitation covers a four-year 
period. A summary chart on each 
case is kept. In the Consultation 
Clinic the preservation of the con- 
fidential doctor-patient relationship 
is stressed, and this has been an 
important factor in the success of 
the clinic. 

In 1951, top management at 
Consolidated Edison volunteered to 
underwrite the cost of launching 
the Consultation Clinic for Alco- 
holism at the University Hospital 
of the New York University- 
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Bellevue Medical Center. The re- 
sults of treatment at the clinic have 
been an improvement on previous 
experiences, Follow-up study of 
those cases who continued in treat- 
ment for at least one year dis- 
closed that 72 percent maintained 
their jobs. Before the Consultation 
Clinic was created, only 42 percent 
of the alcoholic employees were 
able to maintain their jobs. 

The ultimate goal of any com- 
pany procedure is the prevention of 
the disability from chronic prob- 
lem drinking. A well-conceived and 
directed program is a firm step in 
this direction. The good results of 
industrial programs ‘actually in 
operation, says Dr. Franco, indicate 
that such efforts not only yield 
material rewards in salvaging the 
skill and experience of long-service 
employees, but also contribute to 
an over-all improvement in em- 
ployee relations. 

The first stages of alcoholism 
usually appear at about the age of 
30, and alcoholism does not become 
obvious until age 33 to 35. This 
means, according to a study by Dr. 
S. D. Baron, that industry has 
invested money and years in the 
development of potential leaders, 
technical, highly skilled people in 
all sorts of jobs. The company may 
try to keep the man, to give him 
several “last chances,”’ to send him 
off on vacations, to move him from 
this plant to that plant. 


Successful Rehabilitation 


Companies with alcoholism pro- 
grams as a rule are enthusiastic 
about the results. Du Pont states 
that its program has been “suc- 
cessful beyond our expectations.” 
The rehabilitated alcoholic, in fact, 
often outproduces his fellow 
workers, perhaps out of a sense of 
gratitude for being helped. 

Dr. G. H. Gehrmann, medical 
director of Du Pont, in a survey of 
10 years’ experience, with 65 per- 
cent favorable response, suggests 
5 points for an effectual program: 


1. The supervisor should deliver 
a series of lectures to top manage- 
ment, supervision, foremen, and 
operators, dealing strictly with the 
subject of alcoholism and what can 
be done for the alcoholic who is 
willing to be helped. (The Yale 
Clinic at New Haven, Conn., has an 
especially designed short course for 
training prospective workers in 
this field. It is thus possible to 
select a qualified man from a com- 
pany and to give him the benefit 
of this course.) 
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2. Management should make it 
clear that the plan has its hearty 
endorsement, and let it be known 
throughout the organization that 
the alcoholic employee who admits 
his problem and seeks help, need 
have no fear of discharge. Such 
assurance, Dr. Gehrmann empha- 
sizes, is important, since many 
alcoholics are desperately afraid of 
being discovered and discharged. 


3. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that those who fail after a 
fair trial will be discharged. Dis- 
charge for failure is a must. Other- 
wise, one can expect the failures so 
often encountered in the past, when 
the alcoholic has been threatened 
time and time again. 

This important point is stressed 
by other experts as well. Dr. Franco 
says that the criterion for deciding 
whether to help an alcoholic worker 
is, whether he cares. “When he 
evidences a sincere desire to re- 
habilitate, we go as far with him 
as possible. But,” warns Dr. 
Franco, “you have to build a fire 
under him by putting his job in 
jeopardy.” 


4. Doubtful cases should be re- 
ferred to the alcoholics supervisor. 
The alcoholic should be informed 
that his problem will be dealt with 
for the next three months by the 
alcoholics supervisor. At the end of 
this time his case will be reviewed 
for final settlement. If he has re- 
sponded favorably, his work status 
remains the same. If he has not 
responded, discharge is certain. 


5. Long-service employees fre- 
quently feel that they are entitled 
to special consideration, and the 
plan of action should be clarified 
from the start with respect to each 
employee. The employee must be 
firmly impressed, Dr. Gehrmann 
says, that, regardless of his length 
of service, he must respond favor- 
ably to the treatment if he is to 
continue with his job. 


Hospitalization 


The more severe cases and those 
with obvious clinical signs should 
have a brief period of hospitaliza- 
tion. The alcoholics supervisor will 
know where the patient can go for 
proper treatment. The average 
period of hospitalization for acute 
cases usually does not exceed two 
weeks. “Never permit the patient 
to select a place of his own choos- 
ing unless it meets the proper re- 
quirements,” Dr. Gehrmann ad- 
vises. “It is practically impossible 
for any physician to handle an 


acute case properly outside of a 
hospital.” 

Treatment at the alcoholism 
clinic consists mainly of individual 
psychiatric therapy; group psychi- 
atry in which about 12 patients 
may discuss their problems; treat- 
ment with drugs; referral to Alco- 
holics Anonymous; hospitalization 
for acute cases. 

Dr. James J. Smith, director of 
research on alcoholism at New 
York’s Bellevue Hospital, noted 
that alcoholism is most marked 
among Celtic and Scandinavian 
peoples; while cases among Chinese 
and Semitic peoples are very rare. 
He also reported that cases of alco- 
holism occur in the ratio of six 
men to one woman. Alcoholism 
generally affects women most se- 
verely during their early 30's, 
whereas men are most susceptible 
during their early 40’s. 


Close Follow-Up Essential 


Extensive experience with the 
problem has been made in the 
Eastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester, N. Y. A survey of the 
company program has been given 
by Dr. John L. Norris, medical 
director of the company. As super- 
vision suspects a drinking problem 
which is interfering with progress 
at work, this is discussed with the 
people involved and the help of the 
medical department offered. If it 
is accepted, the person in trouble 
is brought to the medical depart- 
ment. The situation is discussed 
with the physician, and a thorough 
examination is carried out. 

If the primary problem is alco- 
holism and there is no need for 
medication or treatment, the oppor- 
tunity to meet an AA member is 
offered. If this is refused, the issue 
is not forced, and the patient goes 
on his way. Supervision keeps the 
physician advised of progress. If 
extensive medical or supportive 
treatment is needed, the patient 
may be sent to one of the clinics 
or a specialized physician in the 
city. In any event, close follow-up 
is essential. 

Dr. Norris believes it to be very 
important that the authority of 
supervision is combined with medi- 
cal treatment and group therapy. 
“Occasionally it becomes necessary 
for disciplinary reasons to fire a 
problem drinker.’’ This may be 
necessary to induce him to con- 
scientiously follow treatment and 
take the time and energy to really 
become involved in the AA pro- 
gram. The company has returned 
some of these people to work six 
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thanks to automatic xerography... 


A. Z. Melion, left, supervisor, reproduction department, at West 
inghouse jet engine plant, Kansas City, and O. D. Lambirth 
section engineer, examine a series of offset paper masters that 
emerge as a continuous roll at the rate of 20 feet a minute 


The Copyflo printer 
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preparing a master from 40 to 8% cents, and saved additional 
time and money in other 


paperwork duplicating applications. 


Westinghouse of Kansas City Saves *35,000 yearly 
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printer 
brilliant best—has reduced the cost of 
preparing offset paper masters by near- 
ly 80%, and stepped up reproduction 
capacity 25 times at the Westinghouse 
jet engine plant, Kansas City. 

In so doing the Copyflo printer is 
turning out clear, high-quality, paper- 
work reproduction at a faster rate than 
the division ever attained previously 
by any other method. 

The Copyflo continuous printer is 
saving Westinghouse $35,000 yearly. 
Recent changes in plant operations that 
will permit greater utilization of the 
Copyflo printer are expected to double 
those savings. 

Prior to its installation, the cost of 
preparing an offset paper master, for 
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months or so after treatment, dur- 
ing which time it had kept in touch 
with them. 


Unions Help Alcoholics 


Unions, too, have been stepping 
up their efforts to detect, help, and 
rehabilitate workers with drinking 
problems, That is the more im- 
portant since, in many cases, an 
alcoholic worker's effort to remain 
hidden is aided indirectly by his 
boss who does not want to lose the 
employee. 


Thousands of union counselors 
across the country are trained to 
recognize alcoholics and refer them 
to proper agencies, according to 
Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO 
Community Service activities. Few 
unions will argue if a worker loses 
his job when his drinking interferes 
with his job. 

Unions, too, point out that alco- 
holism is an illness and should be 
subject to the same benefits and 
considerations as more commonly 
recognized illnesses. Physicians and 
economic researchers agree that 


rehabilitation efforts seem to get 
further when alcoholism is treated 
as an illness rather than a disgrace. 

There are means which develop 
prevention of alcoholism along 
with recovery. Because of the na- 
ture of the condition, not only is 
the problem peculiarly expensive 
to industry but it is more suscepti- 
ble to correction in industry than 
in the community at large. It takes 
honest recognition of the problem, 
training, research, and co-operation 
with the community to make the 
great advances that can be made. 





Good Men Are Getting Harder to Find 


URING the latter half of 1958, 

demand for senior executives 
substantially increased. This inten- 
sification was recorded by “Execu- 
trend,” a monthly barometer com- 
piled by Heidrick & Struggles, Inc., 
Chicago-based executive recruiting 
firm. 

Greatest demand for executives 
was recorded in the general admin- 
istrative, aircraft electronics, and 
manufacturing categories. Since 
June 1958, demand in these three 
rose 73 percent, 69 percent, and 64 
percent respectively. 

Executive man-power demand is 
measured by a survey of manage- 
ment positions display-advertised 
in the 11 major population centers 
of the United States. Since ““Execu- 
trend’s’”’ inception in 1954, its com- 
pilers have tabulated more than 
100,000 management positions. 

“Companies retaining us recent- 
ly,”” a spokesman for the firm re- 
ported, “have been particularly 
anxious to locate technical execu- 
tives with proved administrative 
ability in such areas as basic re- 
search and development, where a 
company does not obtain an im- 
mediate return. This trend has been 
especially pronounced in the chemi- 
cal and mechanical goods indus- 
tries.” 

Substantially greater demand has 
been felt for executives in general 
engineering, up 48 percent; person- 
nel, up 42 percent; and finance, up 
39 percent. Marketing is the only 
occupational field that lagged be- 
hind the spurting demand. In the 
industry classifications, machine 
tool companies appear to be pro- 
ceeding slowly in the search for 
new executive talent. 
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A long-range forecaster would 
probably foresee an intensification 
of the current executive man- 
power shortage. On one hand ap- 
pear the growing needs of an 
economy that is both expanding 
and becoming more and more com- 
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plicated. On the other, an absolute 
decrease in the number of people 
available. Because of the distortion 
in age groupings, there will be an 
increase in our total population of 
28 million people during the 10- 
year period from 1955 to 1965. But 
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there will be an actual decrease of 
136,000 people in the 25-45 age 
range! 

Another quality of the current 
man-power supply-demand equa- 
tion is that companies are intensi- 
fying their effort to replace men 
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who are only average performers. 
“It has become apparent, in the 
more-competitive economy of the 
last nine months, that companies 
are becoming more selective,’ the 
Heidrick & Struggles spokesman 
reported. 
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Getting All From Company Cafeterias 


By Arthur B. Dreissiger 


ANY problems confront any- 
one responsible for setting up 
and operating food services for 
company employees. These prob- 
lems and considerations are the 
same, whether the job is being 
handled as a side line by someone 
with other company responsibili- 
ties, by a manager hired especially 
for the purpose, or by a professional 
food-management organization. 


spotlight and examine those facets 
of on-the-job food-service opera- 
tions that most frequently interfere 
with the fullest attainment of man- 
agement objectives. 

Let us assume at the outset that 
you, the executive, and your staff 
have defined your objectives; that 
in doing so you took into account 
not only such obvious factors as 
the alternatives available to your 


Napoleon's oft-quoted adage concerning 


the importance of food to soldiers is more 


relevant today when applied to employees. 


Unless workers eat nutritious midday meals, 


they can experience late-afternoon fatigue 


and poor health. This article, by the vice- 


president of United Food Services, ex- 


amines the common problems of in-plant 


feeding and how to avoid them 


While there are bound to be 
differences in points of view and 
methods, it is highly important 
that whoever is heading up the 
team be given the same opportunity 
and incentives to do an outstanding 
job as are provided his counter- 
parts in production, engineering, 
sales, or any other income-produc- 
ing functions of the business. 

Most companies, regardless of 
size, look to the people responsible 
for their food services for just one 
thing—the providing of food which 
will satisfy their employees in 
whatever way will be the most 
convenient without undue expense 
or interference with the major ob- 
jectives of the business. 

The purpose of this article is to 
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employees in the form of neighbor- 
hood restaurants or food brought 
from home, but also the influence 
which your company food service 
could and should have on _ the 
health of the individual employee 
and on his or her family eating 
habits. 

One of the first questions, if not 
the first, which comes up—wheth- 
er you are setting up food service 
in an existing plant for the first 
time, reorganizing the operation, 
or planning a brand-new facility 
is the question of Often 
management expresses a desire to 
set up food-preparation facilities, 
but believe they have no cafeteria 
space whatsoever and, therefore, 
would have to have the food 


space. 


brought in from outside. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, all of 
the facilities required to prepare 
food right on the spot can be fitted 
into space which isn’t apparent. 


HAT is needed, of course, in 

any such situation, is a 
thorough engineering survey 
which might be described as a 
“seeing eye’’ tour of the plant by 
someone with experience and the 
imagination to find ways and 
means of picking up small bits of 
space, and juggling things so they 
can be added together and made 
to count, 

Perhaps the most _ instructive 
way to explain the problems and 
considerations of on-the-job feed- 
ing is to go through the procedure 
that should be followed in setting 
up food service in any long-estab- 
lished office building or plant. 

First comes the job of establish- 
ing just what is needed. Depending 
on the location and other circum- 
stances, you can’t even begin to 
estimate the extent of your need 
without first projecting the scope 
of the service and exploring the 
probable employee reaction to the 
prices and convenience which will 
make any facility more, or less, 
attractive to your personnel, That's 
why planning is just as important 
to the food-service function as it 
is to any other aspect of your 
business 

If the cafeteria or canteen is 
located at an out-of-the-way spot 
and compels your personnel to 
spend a sizable portion of their 
lunch hours traveling back and 
forth, or if the facilities do not 
incorporate timesaving features 
that expedite quick service to keep 
the lines moving, you can write 
off a goodly proportion of your 
potential volume before you even 
start. 

When it comes to staffing the 
operation, you can hire an _ indi- 
vidual who has run a successful 
street restaurant, made his mark 
as the maitre d’ at a local club or 
hotel, or who has made a name for 
himself as a chef, But if he doesn't 
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understand the difference between 
serving a commercial clientele and 
satisfying a group of employees, 
you have a job on your hands. And 
even if he realizes how the cus- 
tomer psychology and reactions of 
employees differ from those of 
regular restaurant patrons, he 
might not be equally well prepared 
to help you lay out your kitchen 
and service area. 

Of course, it is always possible 
to enlist the services of equipment 
jobbers and manufacturers for this 
part of the job, but even the most 
conscientious builder or dealer in 
restaurant equipment can’t possi- 
bly know as much about the prob- 
lems of operation as the people 
who actually work with their 
equipment. It is not unusual, for 
instance, to spend $10,000 or 
$15,000 just for dishwashing equip- 
ment; and there are many places 
where this type of equipment is 
required. However, there are 
plants where the investment in 
nonessential dishwashing installa- 
tions alone would be enough to 
equip the entire kitchen, with 
something left over to apply to- 
ward tables, chairs, and tableware. 

It is axiomatic that any equip- 
ment you buy should be put to its 
maximum use. This leads to the 
very controversial s ub ject—the 
coffee break. After all that has 
been said, there is no need for 
further discussion of the employee 
benefits involved; but I do want 
to make one observation under my 
subject of “Getting the Job Done.” 
It is simply that frequently, this 
between-time service makes the dif- 
ference between an operating profit 
and a loss or subsidy. After all, the 
overhead and payroll are the same, 
and it merely means that the total 
daily cost of the operation is being 
spread over so many more people 
and purchases. 

One of the least-understood as- 
pects of contract food-service op- 
erations has to do with labor costs. 
As wage rates mount, firms that 
operate their own cafeterias and 
other food-service facilities are 
automatically obliged to include 
the restaurant help in increases 
granted to their other employees. 
Professional food-management or- 
ganizations are subject to similar 
requests for higher pay, of course; 
but the demands of the domestics 
and restaurant unions are invaria- 
bly on a different scale, one more 
related to the kind of work these 
folks are doing. 

A well-managed company cafe- 
teria, where the meals are planned 
with a view to a balanced diet as 


well as price and popular prefer- 
ence, can helpfully alter the atti- 
tudes employees have toward the 
food they get at home. 

Some of the studies that have 
been made on the eating habits of 
workers in industrial plants- 
Lockheed for one—showed that, 
faced with a large selection, 
workers take a poorly balanced 
meal five times out of 10. The way 
to meet this situation is by build- 
ing appealing special plate lunch- 
eons. These are balanced from the 
standpoint of nutritional content 
and offered at attractive prices. 

When you see a cafeteria that 
seems to be doing a real job, make 
it your business to find out, if you 
can, the operation costs and how 
it is managed, If it is a company- 
operated unit, chances are that it 
may be a little bit more difficult to 
get figures that mean very much. 

Professional food-service organi- 
zations have to submit Federal and 
State tax returns that are based 
on an accurate accounting of their 
food-service business. This makes 
it impossible to lose or bury any 
of the expenses of operation which 
are sometimes lumped in “general 
overhead” at company-operated in- 
stallations. 


HE fulfillment of your manage- 

ment objectives in the food- 
service field depends clearly on a 
businesslike approach to every as- 
pect of this employee-service func- 
tion. 

Make it your business to see 
that the problems of location and 
layout of facilities are approached 
with an open mind; that the re- 
sponsibility for developing the 
plans is in competent hands; and 
that the decisions with respect to 
type, character, and hours of serv- 
ice are reached with an equal 
awareness of costs and employee 
benefits. 


HEN when you get the opera- 

tion under way, staff it with 
people who are as well equipped 
for their jobs as the folks in any 
other division of your business. If 
you decide to operate your own 
services, be sure you have con- 
sidered the responsibilities which 
you retain for the end result. If 
you decide to entrust the job to a 
professional management firm in 
the same way that you rely on 
outside services for other supplies 
and services, be sure the responsi- 
bilities are clearly defined and that 
your policies and interests as an 
employer are considered first at 
every turn. 
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How to Build 


Sales 
On Past 
Successes 


By Paul Roberts 


Principal, McKinsey & Co., Inc 


Do You Know 
The Three Steps to a Successful 
Sales Program? 
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_ fates oe competition for markets is forcing 
many companies to give serious consideration to 
three major objectives: 


1. Increasing profitable sales volume for certain 


products or an entire line. 

2. Building strong customer relations. 

3. Reducing sales costs as a means of strengthening 
their financial position. 


Some have successfully used sales training as one 
of the important tools of management to help them to 
achieve these objectives economically. 

But, right at the start, consider the answer to this 
question as it pertains to your business, just to get 
an idea of what kind of stakes you are playing for. 
What profitable sales increases do you think you would 
enjoy if your average and below-average salesmen 
sold as much as your topflight producers? Would it be 
10 percent, 20 percent, or even higher? If so, isn't 
it a target worth shooting at? Especially if you can 
get this additional sales volume at little or no addi- 
tional expenditure of money. 

Actually, this pot of gold is not at the end of a 
rainbow. Many of the most successful companies in 
America have found it buried right in their own back 
yards—in the sales methods and techniques currently 
being used by their topflight producers to secure 
profitable sales volume. If they did it, so can you. 

Now we all know you can’t lift a man beyond his 
ceiling; we all have our limitations, both physical and 
mental. But maybe that ceiling is a lot higher than 
you or he suspects, It is surprising how a man can 
increase his productivity if he is provided with the 
necessary know-how that will enable him to raise his 
performance standards substantially closer to the 
average level of leading salesmen. 

Perhaps you can think back just a few years and 
remember how green and inexperienced some of your 
present-day leaders were. Did they then seem to 
promise the outstanding performance they are turning 
in now? Didn’t you, or someone in your company, play 
an important part in their development? 


What Is Training? 


First, let’s define sales training. Is it not developing 
men by helping them acquire the necessary informa- 
tion, sales skills, good work habits, and attitudes in 
all aspects of their work, so their performance stand- 
ards reflect their true ability in terms of both sales 
and territory coverage? In short, training closes the 
gap between the sales performance that management 
should be getting from its salesmen and the results 
that management is getting today. Furthermore, it 
includes equipping men with all the know-how and 
skills they must have to: 


1. Think their way 
problems, 


through day-to-day sales 
2. Come up with answers that they can put into 
action by influencing others to their way of thinking. 


3. Get favorable action on their recommendations. 


The more practical and realistic the training (as it 
pertains to your business), the shorter the time re- 
quired to achieve this objective, because your salesmen 
will be able to put it to immediate use and prove to 
their own satisfaction that it helps them to win out 
over competition, 

Actually, management is not faced with the ques- 
tion of training or not training salesmen. Training is 
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going on all the time—whether it is good, bad, or 
indifferent. It ranges all the way from the “let ’em 
pick it up’’ method to the carefully planned, economical 
program that emphasizes those methods that increase 
sales, build strong customer relations, and reduce 
costs. The question is one of where it is needed and how 
to train economically, effectively, and in ways that 
produce lasting results. 


The Basis 


All good sales-training programs that I have ob- 
served are built on the proved methods of a company’s 
own successful salesmen. It is the easy way, the 
realistic way, because it is hard to argue with success. 
In this way, the program is truly built by the field 
for the field. There is no evidence of home office 
master-minding, or the shiny mahogany desk. Every 
man will immediately recognize and be reminded of 
experiences he has lived through himself. 





Such a sales-training program consists of 
three major steps: 


1. Find out through actual field observation what 
the best men really say and do to advance a sale— 
not what they think they do. 


2. Organize this material so that it can be effec- 
tively and economically passed on to other men. 


3. Train field sales management to make the 
most effective use of these selling aids. 











Step Number One 


The basic purpose of the field study is to determine 
at firsthand the sales methods and techniques suc- 
cessfully being used today, as well as the opportunities 
for increasing salesmen’s effectiveness, so that the 
training material will be developed in terms of your 
own company’s specific requirements and sales-build- 
ing opportunities. No textbook or warmed-over version 
of some other company’s experience will be half as 
useful as a study of what your own salesmen are doing 
right now. 

By objectively observing successful salesmen in 
action you can determine at firsthand: 

A. Their planning in advance of each sales call. 

B. Their skillful use of product information. 

C. Their demonstrated sales effectiveness. 


D. The successful sales appeals used with different 
classes of customers. 


E. Constructive solutions to recurring objections. 


F. How they secure favorable action and perform 
service activities. 


With this information, you can isolate the elements 
that contribute to a sale; note their use, misuse, or 
lack of use; and secure the basic information that 
needs to be passed on to all your salesmen. 

At the same time you can determine the oppor- 
tunities for improvement and set standards. After all, 
you need a practical yardstick against which to 
measure present-day performance, What activities 
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must the salesman perform to equal or exceed required 
work standards? What information and skill must he 
be equipped with? A position analysis like this will 
form the basis of all your planned training; without 
it you are flying blind. Sales training is a continuing 
manpower development program that must be carried 
on over the years—not looked upon as something that 
can be accomplished through a few lectures on sales 
techniques or casual demonstrations of products. 

Also, you must determine the nature of the district 
sales manager’s job. Specifically, what can he do to 
increase sales? What training activities (such as 
group training coaching of salesmen both on and off 
the job) should he perform in order to increase the 
effectiveness of the salesmen’s territory coverage and 
their sales and service ability? 

Few district managers fully appreciate that their 
prime responsibility is the development of the sales- 
men reporting to them. Frequently, their time is so 
taken up with clerical work that could and should be 
delegated to a lesser-paid employee that they ‘“‘haven’t 
time” to carry out their most important responsibility. 
Or, what is usually the case, they do not know how— 
no one has taught them how to develop men, and they 
lean on product bulletins from the home office to do the 
job for them. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF TIME. Salesmen probably 
offer the best living illustration of that adage, ‘“‘Time 
is money.” It is definitely advisable during your field 
study to observe how successful men make the most 
effective use of time. You might uncover some startling 
facts that point up great opportunities for improve- 
ment, even with successful salesmen. 

Time studies have revealed that many of the best 
salesmen spend less than two hours a day in face-to- 
face selling. By pooling their best methods and through 
better routing, salesmen could cut at least 10 minutes 
off travel time. Of the “in-account”’ time spent with 
prospects or customers, as much as one-third of the 
call was spent on general conversation, almost always 
initiated by the salesman. 

Now, general conversation relative to sports, family, 
and the weather has a value in some cases. But when 
the salesman considers that his two most valuable 
assets are his ability and his time, he is usually able 
to save at least 10 minutes a day on this universal 
time robber. 

That brings his savings up to 20 minutes. Another 
10 minutes can be saved on miscellaneous duties such 
as reading mail, drawing layouts, and so forth, which 
frequently rob a salesman of a considerable amount 
of time. These 30 minutes, in relation to the two hours 
spent in selling, will give him a 25 percent increase 
in his actual selling time. This could bring, and actually 
has brought, a better than 15 percent increase in 
profitable sales volume and, believe it or not, has im- 
proved customer relations. 

Many salesmen, even with years of experience, have 
been surprised to find that customers prefer to talk 
about how to make more money than to rehash the 
World Series. These salesmen continue to use general 
conversation where needed as a planned sales tool, but 
not as a sales crutch because they lacked a planned 
sales approach or objective for a sales call. 

You may find, in studying the selling activities of 
your men, that they spend the greater part of their 
sales day selling customers on ideas, methods, plans, 
or promotions. Over 60 percent of the actual sales day 
of one company’s best salesmen was spent in selling 
ideas, plans, and programs. For example, winning the 
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dealer’s co-operation in direct-mail promotions, secur- 
ing a distributor’s agreement to send his salesmen to 
the company’s training courses, and so forth. In an- 
other situation, a company had almost 90 percent 
distribution in topflight retail outlets, and the main 
sales job in this situation was to help the retailer 
move products out of his store and into the hands of 
the consumer. The training program in this latter 
situation gave proper emphasis to the proved mer- 
chandising methods. 


Step Number Two 


It is essential that all aspects of the salesman’s job 
be considered, and that the field survey provide the 
salesman with a clear-cut picture of how to improve 
his performance standards. 

In discussing the effective use of time, certain areas 
of improvement can be pointed out that might result 
in additional sales. Also, some unexpected causes of 
success are uncovered by an objective field study of 
salesmen’s activities. This kind of information can be 
put to important use in setting up your training pro- 
gram. 

For example, the best salesmen in one company 
always set up a well-thought-out objective for each 
call, Topflight salesmen selling through rehandlers 
always checked on how much had been ordered and 
shipped. Then, by checking stock, they could note 
exactly the movement of products through these re- 
handlers. As a result, the salesmen were better in- 
formed, and could talk to customers about their own 
businesses and potential market. Satisfactory orders 
or agreement to follow certain merchandising or pro- 
motion plans were secured in almost every case. 

Less-experienced men had a tendency not to set an 
objective for each call, but just dropped in to see if 
the rehandler needed anything. That is, they expected 
the customer to do all the thinking and uncover his 
needs—thus indicating whether or not a sale was 
possible—rather than do the required research and 
planning themselves before the call. 

In addition, the study revealed that even topflight 
men were frequently off-balanced, slowed down, or 
defeated by customer objections. Many of these objec- 
tions were recurring. However, many successful sales- 
men had worked out solutions for every one of these 
recurring objections; and when they used these solu- 
tions, they took the objections in their stride. 

The combined knowledge and skill of these success- 
ful men, when pooled and organized and used as a 
basis for a training program, has resulted in over-all 
sales increases that have ranged all the way from 15 
to 40 percent. 


FIELD SUPERVISION. The most important part of 
sales training comes after this information is acquired 
from the field. Then it is necessary to plan a program 
that will equip all of your sales personnel with the 
necessary information and sales skills. This isn’t 
accomplished in six easy lessons any more than it is 
possible to learn to play golf through a few lessons. 
It may take years of coaching to develop fully the 
latent potentials a man possesses, and some take longer 
than others. 

Much of this know-how must be acquired from 
actual field experience, but we can help him learn 
better and faster from his day-to-day selling experi- 
ence by proper direction and control. That is why all 
sound training programs first train the district man- 
ager (or whatever name is given the first line of 
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supervision), because the best man to train a salesman 
is his immediate superior. 

Training staff personnel can help the supervisor in 
certain phases of the work, but the actual long-range 
development of salesmen and the results of this de- 
velopment have always been a responsibility of sales 
management itself. 

A supervisor, usually selected because of his out- 
standing sales record and other qualities, is frequently 
put into a job in which the main function is to get 
things done through other people. Here he is forced 
to learn how to accomplish this at the expense of his 
men and at the cost of sales. But in this process of 
transforming a salesman into a supervisor, we must 
not sacrifice thoroughness to speed. 

We are all different; salesmen are different and 
need to be handled as individuals. How to coach men 
into topflight performance is a skill, learned in the 
same way that selling or any other skill is learned. 
The field sales manager requires and deserves help in 
this all-important phase of his work, because in this 
way he multiplies his ability to accomplish results. He 
is able to pass on to others his years of experience, his 
enthusiasm, and his drive. But his ultimate success is 
largely the result of his ability to develop men to their 
full capabilities, 


Step Number Three 


With the fund of information gathered from field 
observation, certain guides or outlines should be 
prepared for the use of field management in training 
their salesmen. With these, all the district managers 
can lead interesting group discussions with thei 
own men. 

Such a planning approach to selling encourages each 
salesman to apply his initiative and do original, con- 
structive thinking. It develops in him those related 
skills necessary to organize, plan, and use the sales 
information he now has during the varying sales 
situations that he is confronted with in his day-to-day 
selling. And he can profit from trading ideas with 
other men. 

This give and take enables the less experienced man 
to gain by the experience of the topflight producer. It 
also provides the salesman with a forum where others 
will help him to evaluate his sales efforts and analyze 
his presentations for strong, effective sales points that 
can be used and reused in future sales. 

Because a salesman is not constantly under the 
watchful eye of a supervisor, he must develop the skill 
of determining what produces successful results for 
him, so he can use and reuse those things that he 
knows from his own experience work well for him. 
Likewise, he needs to be able to evaluate his sales 
effectiveness on each call so he can take the necessary 
steps to strengthen his sales work. 


PRACTICE SALES. Group training, to pay real 
dividends, should also include practice sales presenta- 
tions which teach men to plan what they are going 
to say and do on specific sales calls, to think on their 
feet under pressure, and to reorganize their thinking 
to meet and overcome customer objections. It helps to 
bring about a real understanding of how to win the 
customer’s confidence and secure his agreement to 
go ahead—now. 

Thus the sales points and techniques of topflight 
men can be observed in action. Then the group can 
discuss how they could use these ideas in their own 
way with specific customers. It is interesting to note 
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that companies using this practice selling in their 
training show that better than 80 percent of the prac- 
tice sales are successful. What better way of proving 
to salesmen that planning and practice pay real divi- 
dends in terms of additional sales? You won’t have to 
worry about their continuing to use what they find, 
from their own experience, is the easy way and the 
sure way to sell. 


COACHING. After a salesman has put on a presenta- 
tion, the supervisor who is traveling with him as his 
sales coach can make constructive suggestions. The 
salesman can try these out on the next call. Until this 
salesman has experienced the benefits of this coach- 
ing, he does not put his own creative thinking into 
his selling, or really believe that planning one’s sell- 
ing pays real dividends. 

Field coaching also enables the district manager to 
see how much the salesman has learned and to coach 
him in areas where improvement is needed. 

The new salesman, from his first day in training, 
begins to acquire habits that stay with him as long 
as he works for you. These habits, if they are good 
form the basis of his success. If they are bad, they 
handicap his entire career and frequently cause his 
failure. A salesman has not received adequate initial 
training until he has planned and given enough skillful 
presentations so that he demonstrates how to effec- 
tively use product information and correct sales 
methods. Anything short of this almost invariably 
dooms a new man to a gruesome fumbling period until, 
through trial and error, he manages to lift himself 
to at least mediocre performance. 


CONTINUING TRAINING. Much of the value of a 
training program can be lost if practice and field 
coaching stop or peter out. 

Stressing product information and sales techniques 
is only part of a successful training program: for 
technical training, by itself, is never enough. To really 
achieve our ends, we must encourage the individual 
to constantly strive toward the goal of becoming a 
resourceful, self-starting salesman who can win out in 
today’s highly competitive market. 

Frequently much thought, time, and attention are 
given to the below-average salesman at the expense of 
men who are doing well enough to “get by.’’ Perhaps 
we are neglecting a veritable gold mine of talent in 
many of these men. Great football coaches and man- 
agers of professional baseball teams do not neglect 
their better-than-average men. Why do sales coaches? 

Training is a continuous, never-ending process 
simply because the job of helping a salesman to im- 
prove himself continues as long as he represents you 
in the field. The district manager, in planning this 
continuous training for increased sales volume, needs 
to plan how to: 


1. Develop the coach-player relationship between 
himself and his salesmen. 

2. Never let up on his on-the-job and off-the-job 
coaching. 

Your sincere, hard-working sales representative 
expects the kind of leadership that will supply him 
with sharp tools with which he can carve his own 
future. The right kind of sales training is one of the 
tools he expects from you. He will repay you not only 
with profitable sales volume, but with the kind of 
loyalty that pays real dividends when the chips are 
down and the going is tough. This tried and proved 
method is working successfully for many companies. 
You can do it, too. 
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On the basis of cash received, the clerk makes a proof 
tape on the calculator as part of the new invoice system 


An Easy Way to 
Tighten 
Credit Controls 


By Charles E. Trumpler 


Manager of Accounting, Masonite Corp. 
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The entire ‘‘posting'’ of charges consists of placing invoice copy in the 
file pocket. The clerk finds this takes only a few minutes of her busy day 


Y linking a credit-checking sys- 
tem closely with accounts 
receivable records, the Masonite 
Corporation is achieving greater 
accuracy over credit controls, in a 
period of tight economy when this 
is most important to the account- 
ing operation. 

No matter what the economic 
conditions of the day, credit check- 
ing always represents a problem in 
a widespread operation such as 
ours. We ship Masonite products 
to wholesalers and manufacturers 
throughout the country. Account- 
ing accuracy is complicated by the 
fact that orders are processed at 
plants in California, Mississippi, 
and elsewhere, while the general 
accounting offices are in Chicago. 

By combining credit-check infor- 
mation with accounts receivable 
data in a visible indexing unit, how- 
ever, the difficulties created by 
these factors are minimized. The 
results of this system are threefold: 

In credit, there are fewer original 
oversights in credit approval. The 
credit department has a_ ready- 
reference source for obtaining in- 
formation about accounts on which 
it is working. 

In accounts receivable, month- 
end closings have been speeded and 
made more accurate. They are 
achieved by the fourth or fifth of 
the following month, with full in- 
formation available to the credit 
department at once. 


In general accounting, orders 
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which formerly required six post- 
ings in three departments now are 
handled with only two manual 
postings in one central location. 

The unit that makes this speed- 
up and simplification possible is 
SUIAP—Simplified Unit Invoice 
Accounting Plan—which has been 
adopted to include our detailed 
credit control operation. Accounts 
receivable and credit documents 
are housed in Kolect-A-Matic visi- 
ble indexing equipment. 

The SUIAP system (originated 
by Remington Rand) eliminates 
manual posting when charges are 
entered or cash is applied. Close 
controls on accounts receivable 
figures are maintained with the use 
of adding-machine tapes. Reference 
to the records quickly determine 
the age of the charges contained in 
the Kolect-A-Matic pockets. 

In the pocket reserved for each 
of our customers is an historical 
credit card indicating payment 
habits—discount, prompt, number- 
of-days slow—and also any special 
conditions regarding the customer's 
credit. Posted to this card during 
the accounting procedure is the 
amount outstanding, which can be 
matched against an itemized credit 
limit (if one is imposed) to deter- 
mine whether an order should be 
approved. 

Each customer is assigned a 
white or pink card in our credit 
file, depending on his credit rating 
A similar set of cards is held at the 


manufacturing mills. When a mill 
receives an order for a pink-card 
customer, the order cannot be 
processed until a credit check is 
made with Chicago. 

The mill makes its credit inquiry 
over our leased-wire system. The 
message received in Chicago in- 
cludes the account involved, and 
the amount of the order. Notation 
of the credit inquiry is made on 
the file credit card. Then the infor- 
mation is reviewed by the credit 
manager, who is able to check the 
customer’s current credit standing 
in the file if he desires. 

Following credit approval, the 
mill is told to process the order, 
and the customer is billed. A copy 
of the billing is given to the ac- 
counts receivable department, 
which checks it against the record 
to make sure the order is not being 
processed without approval. 

At the time this check is made, 
the “posting” of charges takes 
place. The accounts receivable clerk 
merely drops the invoice copy in 
the pocket assigned to the customer. 

Along the visible margin of each 
pocket is a movable signal. The 
clerk moves the signal so that it 
indicates there is an outstanding 
charge in the current month. If 
there already is an invoice in the 
pocket, the new invoice is placed 
behind it and the signal is not 
touched. It remains in place to 
signal the month of the oldest out- 
standing charge. 

Remittances are applied and 
“posted” with equal ease when they 
are received. The invoice copies 
representing the paid items merely 
are removed from the pocket and 
date-stamped as paid. Checks and 
invoices are separated. When neces- 
sary, partial payment, debit and 
credit notes are created to repre- 
sent partial, under- and over-pay- 
ments. The invoices in these latter 
cases then are date-stamped paid, 
and copies of the notes are placed 
in the pocket to represent cash 
debits or credits. 

To supplement this normal debit 
‘“‘posting”’ procedure, we also ente! 
payment on the customer's credit 
card in the pocket as part of our 
tight credit-control system. Thus, 
we always have a current record 
of the outstanding credit for an 
account when a check is made 
through the file by the credit 
department 

Controls on the accuracy of our 
accounts receivable system are pre- 
cise, both after charges are entered 
and after cash is applied. When 
invoices arrive at our office, we run 


adding-machine control tapes on 








both dollar volume and _ invoice 
numbers, The totals are entered 
daily on a control card. 

Each month, a tape is run on the 
total outstanding in each tray as 
represented by the invoices. This 
must match the total of the control 
cards, This control has been ac- 
curate consistently since the sys- 
tem was introduced. 

After cash has been applied by 
pulling the invoices, the accounts 
receivable department again runs 
control tapes. In all, eight control 
tapes must be matched with a 
master control tape. If errors occur, 
we are able to track them down 
within trays, simplifying the cor- 
rective effort. 

At month-end closing, there is 
a minimum of balancing difficulty. 
The speed of monthly closings has 
been mentioned. This is a cumula- 
tive benefit at the end of the year, 
when the job of balancing credit 
and accounts receivable records 
used to be most troublesome. 

Our experience led us to expect 


at least 65 errors at the end of the 
fiscal year in August. But the audit 
conducted with this system for the 
first time produced no discrepancies 
in which accounts receivable rec- 
ords were in error. 

The signal in the visible margin 
gives anyone checking the records 
an aging review at a glance, show- 
ing what is due in any month. Two 
other signals also are used. A red 
tab by the customer’s name indi- 
cates the account is past due, and 
the money owed to us is not subject 
to claim. A green signal indicates 
a past-due account subject to claim 
because of damage, shortages, load- 
ing, cutting, or other matters which 
must be arbitrated. 

Visible signal references play an 
important role in preparing month- 
ly listings. To create an exposure 
list itemizing all invoices that will 
come due in a given month, the 
clerks check down the visible mar- 
gins of the trays to pick up the 
accounts in which the signal indi- 
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cates payment is due at that time. 
A similar list of delinquent ac- 
counts also is made. 

In our accounting department, 
overtime once was a big factor in 
our budget because of the constant 
need to keep up with increasing 
backlogs of work. Now overtime 
has been significantly reduced. 

We have also been able to elimi- 
nate the preparation of monthly 
statements. In the past, our state- 
ments never were issued much be- 
fore the 15th of the month, so 
they were obsolete by the time they 
were received by the customer in 
many cases. If the customer re- 
quests a statement now, we explain 
that we do not issue one, but will 
send him adding-machine tapes 
showing what is open in his ac- 
count. 

This has saved considerable ef- 
fort in our office. And the tight 
controls provided by the new sys- 
tem give us a trouble-free audit 
despite the absence of statements. 





U. S$. Labor Force Remarkably Stable, Says Noted Economist 


ISING employment throughout 

the year for the Nation as a 
whole is the expectation of 2,000 
business and industry executives 
who responded to a recent survey 
by Manpower, Inc. According to 
the survey, 68 percent of those re- 
sponding expect employment to 
stay at present levels during the 
first quarter, while 19 percent ex- 
pect an increase and 8 percent a 
drop. 

Ironically, another study indi- 
cates that an unparalleled rise in 
personal income over the last half 
century has not affected the pro- 
portion of the U. S. population who 
decide to go to work. Nor has the 
great influx of women into the 
labor force increased this percent- 
age, which has been remarkably 
stable for decades. 

A little more than half of all 
Americans of working age were in 
the labor force in 1950, according 
to a new study by Dr. Clarence D. 
Long just released by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 
Surprisingly, the proportion of 
workers to nonworkers was not 
much different in 1890. 

Although personal income per 
worker in this country has almost 
tripled in buying power since 1890, 
this increase has not been reflected 
by net departures from the labor 
force. Nor have the great economic 
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changes of the postwar decade re- 
duced the size of the labor force 
supporting the rest of the popula- 
tion at a rising income level. 


Masks Sharp Changes 


These findings are gleaned from 
the first statistical investigation of 
the relation of the labor force to 
income changes over a long period. 
They are contrary to the view of 
those classical economists who 
held that poverty is the indispen- 
sable spur to work and warned, a 
century and a half ago, that the 
“lower classes must be kept poor 
or they will never be industrious.” 

The over-all stability of the pro- 
portion of the U. S. population who 
decide to go to work masks, how- 
ever, sharp changes in just who 
these workers are. Women have 
entered the labor force at an in- 
creased rate since 1890, and espe- 
cially since 1930; but their entry 
has been offset by an outflow of 
younger and older men—and even 
some men in the prime working 
ages. The earnings of the women 
have “helped finance longer school- 
ing for the young males and ear- 
lier retirement for the older ones,” 
Dr. Long notes. 

Declining hours of work, he 
says, are another main reason why 
over-all participation in the labor 


force has remained relatively 
stable over many years. Shorter 
hours have proved to be a “con- 
venient, flexible, equitable means 
of sharing leisure.” Supported by 
both suburban living patterns and 
trade union policies, the trend to- 
ward shorter working hours will 
very likely continue in this and 
other countries, according to Dr. 
Long. 

Despite their increased weight 
in the labor force, women have 
gained substantially in only one 
major occupational group—cleri- 
cal jobs. “The other major groups 
—notably professional _ services, 
skilled and unskilled occupations 
maintained their ratio of females 
to males at a fairly constant level,” 
Dr. Long says. 

The statistical record shows 
clearly that at any one time, a 
wife’s participation in the labor 
force depends on the earnings of 
her husband. Some 23 percent of 
all big city wives whose husbands 
earned $1,000 a year were at work 
in 1940. This compares with 8 per- 
cent of wives whose husbands 
earned $3,500. Similar patterns 
were found in 1951 and 1956. Yet 
rising incomes have not prevented 
large entries of wives into the la- 
bor force from one year or decade 
to the next. 
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Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiser, 
agency and publisher members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations have a voice in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards responsible for the recognition of this 
emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. It repre- 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and sellers 
of advertising space have jointly established as measure- 
ment for the circulation of 
printed media. (CG 
The basis for arriving at the 
advertising value of a pub slica- 
tion is the Bureau’s single defi- | 
nition of net paid circulation. | 
With this as the standard, the 
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defined by A.B.C. 


circulation records of A.B.C. cate an audience that has responded 
ne members are audited to a publication’s editorial 
y experienced circulation audi- appeal. With the 


tors. As specified in the Bureau’s 

Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 

“access to all books and records.” 
Subscription and renewal 

orders, payments from subscrib- 

ers, paper purchases, postal 

receipts, arrears are among the Oi 


becomes possible to 


with specialized 
advertising appeals, 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
standards, indi 


interests 

of readers thus identified, it 
reach 
specialized groups effectively 


publisher’s circulation records that are painstakingly 
checked by auditors and the resulting data are con- 
densed and published in A.B.C. Reports. 

Experienced space buyers use the audited information 
in A.B.C. Reports as a factual basis for their decisions 
in evaluating, comparing and selecting media. The 


FACTS in A.B.C. Reports for business publications 
include: * How much paid circulation 
¢ How much unpaid distribution ¢ 


Occupational or business breakdown 
of subscribers ¢ Where they are located 
¢ How much subscribers pay « Whether 
or not premiums are used ¢ How many 
subscribers in arrears * What percent- 
age of subscribers renew. 

This publication is a 
member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and is proud 
to display the Hallmark of 
Circulation Value as the 
emblem of our cooperation 
with advertisers. Ask for a 
copy of our A.B.C. Report 


and then study it. 
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RE your company’s make-or- 
buy decisions sound? Students 
of policies in this area are con- 
vinced that millions of dollars are 
being wasted by wrong policies or 
outdated policies. To quote one 
group, “Personal interviews with 
members of top management in a 
wide variety of industries strongly 
suggest that probably a larger 
proportion of make-or-buy deci- 
sions turn out badly than that of 
any other type of business deci- 
sions.”’ Reference: Make or Buy 
Factors Affecting Executive Deci- 
sions, published by McGraw-Hill 
in 1956. 

Single companies do not have the 
ability to competitively make 
everything they need. They buy 
pencils and light bulbs automatical- 
ly; but when it comes to buying 
components, decisions are too often 
based on pride, custom, or habit. 
Frequently, production men are 
responsible for such decisions in 
areas where their own prestige is 
a factor. A friend of mine was 
urged by a production superintend- 
ent to come up with a high price 
on screw machine work. “I don’t 
want you to make me look bad,”’ he 
was told. 

What would you as an executive 
think of a buyer who pays $3.00 for 
a $2.50 item? But, if it is paid to 
your own shop, though large 
amounts are involved, might you 
say, ‘‘Let’s make it and absorb our 
overhead.” Thus, overhead is sub- 
sidized out of profit. Is this good 
business practice, or self-deception? 

Companies with departments of 
high fix-up, low productivity, awk- 
ward material handling, etc., can- 
not afford waste any more than 
anyone else. Their make-or-buy 
policies may be costing them a lot. 

Large savings can often be found 
in buying from _ specialists the 
components you now fabricate as 
a side-line operation. Though you 
are experts in your own products, 
you may not have the talents re- 
quired by specialists in certain 
fields. Labor rates may be higher; 
equipment may limit designs or 
operations; the foreman may not 
be an entrepreneur. Thus the auto- 
mobile makers buy many stamp- 
ings, though they have setup lines 
for body panels few stamping com- 
panies can begin to match. In fact, 
a majority of companies using 
stampings keep competitive by buy- 
ing as well as making stampings. 
Some buy almost all they use. 


ISE decisions do not neces- 


sarily follow from cost com- 
parisons, totaled without judgment. 
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Sometimes vendors lack informa- 
tion and underquote. Today’s com- 
parison is not conclusive as to long- 
run company profit. Such factors 
as quality, delivery, control of 
design changes, peaks and valleys 
in demand are becoming especially 
important with guaranteed annual 
wage demands. Is your company 
run for its customers or for its 
employees? In either case, buying 
more outside at peak seasons and 
little when you want to hold your 
organization together is becoming 
more frequent. 

Yet make-or-buy decisions are 
economic decisions, and compari- 
sons of inside costs with costs of 
buying either furnish the back- 
ground, or assist in reaching the 
best decisions in many cases. 

Costs to buy are reasonably clear. 
They include quoted prices, plus 
freight, into your plant. Some 
companies mark up outside quotes 
for purchasing and inspection. It 
is questionable that any more pur- 
chasing effort goes into buying 
components than into buying the 
materials, lubricants, paint, etc., 
that you need to make the com- 
ponents in your plant. If, however, 
you include inspection in your costs 
of making, as you should, incoming 
inspection should be added to out- 
side quoted prices to reach a fair 
comparison. To costs for dies we 
purchase, for instance, my own 
company adds the expenses of in- 
spection and tryout of our presses. 

Unless you would fool yourself, 
the direct labor, materials, and 
supplies you need to make, should 
be supplemented by a markup for 
overhead applicable to the type of 
operation involved. It is even com- 
mon for new or sporadic operations 
to require disproportionate engi- 
neering and supervision, so that 
actual overhead is far greater than 
your plant average. 

Certain companies add even more 
to internal costs to be sure they 
will show a profit on investment in 
work in process and equipment, if 
they make. Certainly if new equip- 
ment is called for, considerations of 
adequate return are proper. 


Other companies, fully aware of 
the dangers of setting long-run 
selling prices without full overhead, 
nevertheless apply only the most 
marginal overheads to their inter- 
nal direct costs. For a small job, 
perhaps; but soon expansions begin 
in supporting areas, because of 
loads that can only carry partial 
overhead. Top executives begin to 
devote efforts to operations that 
once were small. 
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HAT overheads should you in- 
clude in developing your cost 
figures? Employees on direct labor 
in a department require fringe 
benefits of several kinds, payroll 
and personnel costs, and cost ac- 
counting effort to record their 
time, whether these are factory or 
administrative overhead. Machine 
operators and assemblers need as- 
sistance to produce effectively. For 
instance, press operators must be 
backed up by material handlers, die 
setters, die repair specialists, 
washers, inspectors, storage clerks, 
etc. A $2-an-hour man, running 400 
pieces an hour, does not give you 
labor costs of % cent per unit! 
Further, this man needs super- 
vision, scheduling and work orders, 
tool design, industrial engineering, 
and other specialists. 

For your operators to be effec- 
tive, they need not only their own 
work space, but space to store and 
transport the materials and goods 
they are working on, space for 
tools in repair or not in use, and 
gauges and test equipment. (Space 
costs are building depreciation and 
repairs, taxes and insurance, heat, 
light, toilets, and watchman and 
janitor service.) 

One principal type of operating 
equipment calls for a variety of 
supporting equipment. A _ dozen 
Jacquards don’t make a textile mill. 
For instance, in a press shop we 
need presses, cranes, trucks, tote 
boxes; and varying numbers of 
machine tools for dies, press re- 
pairs, and others for such opera- 
tions as washing, annealing, tum- 
bling, trimming, tapping, spot weld- 
ing, and so forth. Machine costs 
include depreciation and repairs, 
taxes and insurance, power, and 
various supplies. Any cost estimate, 
of course, must make some fair 
allowance for spoilage and fix-up. 
Thus, we have benefits, indirect 
labor at many levels, space and 
equipment costs, scrap, setup that 
varies with quantity. 

Making, in fact, requires most of 
the costs your vendor must incur, 
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except selling, packing, shipping, 
and profit. He has been overcoming 
these costs for years. 

What can you safely exclude? 
The answer is two classes of costs. 
(1) Those applicable to the things 
you buy equally with those you 
make, and (2) expenses independ- 
ent of production. The first class 
includes in most cases: selling, 
packing, warehousing; and may 
frequently include costs of design- 
ing components. The second class 
includes: research and develop- 
ment, fees, memberships, contri- 
butions. 

A question at this point is, “If 
I buy most of my product, how can 
I absorb my overhead?” It is 
doubtful that it would pay most 
companies with established tradi- 
tions of effective fabrication to 
subcontract most of their products. 
Secondly, overhead just as much 
as direct labor must be productive, 
or else be eliminated. And then a 
question, “Regardless of overhead 
percents, who is better off—the man 
who spends $3.00 in his shop, or 
his competitor who buys for $2.50?” 

A second question is, “Would 
buying mean I'd have to lay em- 
ployees off?” Either that or move 
them to more effective work, or 
hire fewer employees. Only your 
company policy can determine 
whether employees might be better 
off with more of them doing ‘‘made 
work,” or with the average em- 
ployee turning out more value per 
year. This question comes up with 
every method or machine improve- 
ment, and you know where you 
wind up if you don’t keep up to 
date. Do you buy for value, or for 
employment? 

Another question is: “If I decided 
to buy, what would happen to the 
equipment I have?’ Sometimes 
such equipment can be converted 
to more profitable work. If it can- 
not be, aren’t you better off liqui- 
dating an investment that is cost- 
ing you money rather than yielding 
you a return? Such investments 
are a drag on your plant. 
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um@orm Rational Make-Or-Buy 


Few executives have not made 
things they should have bought or 
else subcontracted things they 
could have done better themselves, 
even as purchasing agents do not 
always choose the best source; so 
that the whole idea of buying 
things may be temporarily in dis- 
favor. Yet, in a field as ripe for 
savings as “make or buy,” indiffer- 
ence on top levels is becoming 
intolerable to prudent men, to 
stockholders, to company organiza- 
tions. 

A group of job stampers, mem- 
bers of the Pressed Metal Institute, 
have looked around, and have now 
pooled their efforts to consider key 
points in deciding to make or buy 
stampings. Included are Clement C. 
Caditz, Northern Metal Products 
Co., Chicago; Glen Roberts, Detroit 
Stamping Co.; Clarence Custer, The 
American Stamping Co., Cleveland; 
Harry Hopp, H. K. Metal Craft Mfg. 
Co.. New York City; and myself. 
Mel D. Verson, of Verson Allsteel 
Press Company, Chicago and Dal- 
las, assisted. 

They raised the questions shown 
by experience to be stamping head- 
aches, applied either to independ- 
ent or captive operations. Then 
they boiled their findings down into 
check-list form. Readers interested 
in this analysis, “Make or Buy 
Evaluation Study for Stampings,” 
can obtain a copy by writing me at 
100 Barber St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


\y/* in America attribute much 
of our strength to the force 
of competition. The amounts we get 
are determined by competition, not 
by our internal costs. We cannot 
pay more than fair values. It is 
doubtful that the company that 
willfully shelters important depart- 
ments from the spur of competition 
can be truly competitive as a whole. 
The whole, sole aim of make-or-buy 
study is to pay only for fair values 
received, and thus to achieve maxi- 
mum long-run strength and profit. 


Decisions 


Like Hamlet's dilemma, 
to make or not to make 
components can be a 
tormenting decision for 
executives. This article 
will help you identify 
and weigh the factors 


By Carter C. Higgins 


President 


Worcester Pressed Steel Co. 
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A worker tests the tone of the saxophone after its assembly 


No off-beat business, this maker of beautiful music has 
found a down-to-earth way to tie inventory to finished parts 
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PRODUCTION control system 
we launched last February has 
brought about a 30 percent reduc- 
tion in raw materials inventory 
and reduced finished parts inven- 
tory by 20 percent. We're about 
certain the maximum reduction in 
raw material inventory has been 
reached, but we’re equally certain 
further reduction of current in- 
vestment in finished parts is pos- 
sible. 

Our confidence that the raw 
material position is near perfection 
is due to this: With the exception 
of a few longer-order specialty 
items, all material such as brass, 
nickel, silver rods and sheets in 


our inventory is specifically as- 
signed to jobs scheduled for the 
current month, This fundamental 
also guides our finished parts pro- 
duction, but it takes more time to 
shake down a parts inventory. 
Controls are still improving our 
parts position. 

From our experience, a funda- 
mental has been emphasized that 
perhaps should be obvious. Man- 
agement dedicated to reducing in- 
ventory investment and increasing 
turnover cannot do so without in- 
tegrating the problem to every 
facet of production, This means a 
plan and procedures to assure 
daily control. Although some func- 


A Production Control System 
That Really Works! 





Punched cards are sorted monthly to make an operational blueprint of raw 
material needed, parts to be manufactured, and labor operations necessary 
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tions of inventory control are han- 
dled by purchasing, the starting 
point in its control lies with the 
sales forecast or order analysis. 

The name of our more than 60- 
year-old firm is well known in 
musical circles. We currently 
manufacture 67 different types and 
models of wind instruments, It 
may surprise the uninitiated to 
learn that to do so, we stock some 
6,000 finished parts. Actually, since 
many of these parts might be sub- 
ject to modification, the situation 
is further compounded. 

Our operation is divided into 
two broad phases: manufacturing 
these parts and assembling the 
horns—which, in our industry is 
known as mounting. We are guided 
by a three-month forecast, with 
manufacturing planned monthly. 
That is, currently we're planning 
next month's production. When we 
reach that period, we'll of course 
drop the current month and add 
another to our forecast. 

Many accounting and production 
systems are based on an analysis 
of what has happened, with the 
idea that a glance over the shoul- 
der will influence judgment as to 
current problems. In our opinion, 
today’s competitive conditions 
make this philosophy no longer ac- 
ceptable. Under our plan, we spell 
out the minutest detail of what is 
going to happen. This is planned 
down to such apparently minor 
matters as having a special jig at 
a certain work station at the start 
of a given workday. 

Our readers may think that so 
minor a matter could not possibly 
have an effect on inventory con- 
trol, but it definitely does. If the 
jig is not there, then another job 
must be scheduled. Maybe the ma- 
terial for the substitute job isn't 
in stock. It’s for collective reasons 
of this sort that excess inventory 
must be stocked to make up for 
production inefficiencies. Our sys- 
tem performs much more impor- 
tant functions than controlling spe- 
cial tools. But we use this simple 
example to emphasize the complete 
integration essential, if ultimate 
goals are to be reached. 

Our forecast (which governs 
current production) is, of course, 
based on the number and types of 
finished horns we intend to ship, 
or place in finished stock. To be 
able to know on the first of the 
month exactly what will happen 
at any work station on the last day 
of the month means: sorting, ex- 
tension, tabulation, and analysis of 
tens of thousands of figure facts. 

For this we need a mechanically 
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sortable unit record. We use Key- 
sort cards, manufactured by Royal 
McBee Corp. We use these cards 
for the controls which make it pos- 
sible to know the exact status of 





indicate. We are now in a position 
to tabulate quantities of the vari- 
ous factors and create summaries. 
From our summaries, we know ex- 
actly the amounts and types of raw 


Every pound of raw material at Frank Holton & Co. is assigned to current 
month's production. Racks and bins are literally bare at the month's end 


any job any hour of the day. But 
that is a story in itself. We’d pre- 
fer to report here how we use our 
marginally notched cards to “blue- 
print” our production plan in ad- 
vance each month. 

Using the sales forecast adjusted 
by an analysis of orders as a basis, 
requirements of parts, assemblies, 
and raw material are determined 
under a plan known as the explo- 
sion method or master decking. As 
the name implies, master decking 
is nothing more or less than a 
mechanical means of exploding the 
quantity of finished products fore- 
casted into the total quantity of 
specific parts, assemblies, and raw 
material required for production. 

From our manufacturing specifi- 
cation, we know the raw material 
needed, the parts required, and the 
labor operations necessary for each 
individual part or assembly. How- 
ever, it is necessary to bring this 
data together in useful summaries: 
raw material—with metals, 
weights, and sizes specified; quan- 
tities and types of parts in rela- 
tion to common usage; the load 
factor on machines and men by 
labor operations and work centers 
for all manufacturing orders 
scheduled for the month. 

We acquire this information by 
tabulating our master decks for 
the factors our production orders 
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material to order. From these sum- 
maries we also know the work 
load, by work centers, and are in 
a position to schedule jobs with 
uninterrupted flow and_ highest 
utilization possible. 

What effect on the morale of the 
production people has a system 
such as ours, that admittedly cen- 
tralizes practically all decision? 
The best answer is that since the 
installation of this system, our 
people are averaging higher pay 
checks. They work on a piece 
basis. In the past, production de- 
lays were caused because the right 
material wasn’t in stock (despite 
higher inventory totals); or in 
mounting, the manufactured parts 
were not in balanced supply. This 
does not happen any more. Indica- 
tive of the progress made is the 
fact that our manufacturing cycle 
has shortened by 25 percent. Rela- 
tive increased production per man 
is the logical result. 

Anyone who has ever tooted a 
horn realizes that ours is a busi- 
ness where precision and devotion 
to quality is mandatory. Our 
people still have that pride in 
work, and the skill to express it. 
It’s simply that, for the good of 
all, central control now decides 
what to do and when. For instance, 
the cases to house our instruments 
are still made with loving care... 


but we’re not overstocked with 
cases for French horns while 
trumpets without cases are coming 
out of the mounting department. 

Some of the effects of all this on 
inventory are obvious. For in- 
stance, we no longer have any 
“minimums” on parts, for the 
simple reason production quanti- 
ties are geared to finished product. 
Look what this means in the case 
of a model change. It isn’t neces- 
sary to analyze parts inventory 
and put stop orders on obsolete 
items. Our system brings that 
about automatically. This is a ref- 
erence to our anticipation of fur- 
ther working down our parts in- 
ventory. We still have some items 
in oversupply, as the result of our 
old methods. 

Good systems inspire clear 
thinking, and bring extra benefits 
that are not always the direct re- 
sult of procedures. For instance, 
for some of our horns we were us- 
ing 23-gauge metal; while for 
similar instruments, 22-gauge was 
specified. 

No one can remember why 23- 
gauge was originally ordered for 
some instruments. It added noth- 
ing to product quality. Further- 
more, it is a special material 
which must be mill ordered, with 
a long delivery lead. The 22-gauge 
metal can be ordered from the 
warehouse in a matter of days. 
Naturally, we’ve converted to the 
latter. 

We would not want to create 
the impression that the operation 
and equipment for all this is com- 
plex. Our location in a small town 
makes complex devices unusable, 
since skilled personnel is not avail- 
able. Instead, the equipment is 
simple and compact, and regular 
office employees are easily trained 
in its operation. 

Since we're somewhat recent 
converts to these over-all controls, 
we don’t want to sound too vir- 
tuous about what we're accom- 
plishing. But in retrospect, one 
wonders how, in the face of 
mounting costs and increasing 
problems, an industry can prosper 
without them. 

A shortage of $500 in the petty 
cash would certainly create at 
least a mild sensation. What is at 
stake in good inventory and pro- 
duction control makes this look 
like pocket change. In fact, it 
might not be a bad idea to place 
signs over inventory storage areas 
reading: ‘Cash stored here.”’ After 
all, that’s the inferred importance 
every financial statement attrib- 
utes to inventory! 
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Salesmen Evaluated by Objective Criteria, Not by Personal Opinions 


— 
HE form reproduced on the Indicate achievement in the following areas Indicate development activities planned 
right has been used with con- Se 7 1, a a 
siderable success by its originator, I. Obtaining Maximum Sales Volume. 
the sales personnel and training 1, Calls om existing and prospective ac- 
department of Kaiser Aluminum a aay wis y meer ; 


Inadequate : Outstanding 


& Chemical Sales, Inc. It embodies | 
refinements and improvements de-_ | 


r ; , , vad 2. Cultivates all purchasing men, engineers, 
veloped in more than five year S of production sen and executives who influ- 
experience in working with the | — re mr Tales to buy. } 
form. Tuadequate™ . eatstaniing 


It is filled out in the local sales | 
office by the salesman’s immediate 


3. Plans for each call in advance to be well 


supervisor. The form follows the dedenend ant suaky tov Gb ebbestive one 
duties and responsibilities spelled ie oll a a 
out in the salesman’s job descrip- inadequate Outstanding 
tion. By sticking to these funda- | ; 
mental areas of performance, the ‘ ee eee S 

supervisor is encouraged to make — . x and eae to — 

an objective appraisal of the man’s Inadequate Outstanding 

work, rather than a personal |! 

opinion of him. 5. Services customers and prospects by expe 


ditiously handling complaints and claims 
providing development and engineering as 
sistance; expediting orders; providing 


No Intangibles information relative to Company policies, 


products, delivery schedules and prices 


: , a ae j 1 1 q 
This performance inventory Inadequate Outstanding 
chart eliminates all personal items | oo. GRAanaipans animale te tame ten 1 1 
that ask for judgments about such gum Productivity and Efficiency. 
. . : | 
intangibles as personality, charac- 1. Organizes time and effort for most effec | 
ter, and other immeasurables, Pro- me seco of rien ee 
. — 4 ; 
cedures require that the salesman Inadequate Outstanding 
see the completed form and sign it 1 
after discussing it with his super- 3. ppm tm net ath cae de lo 
visor. In the wide column at the tives and sales call effectiveness. 
. ° 1 | 7 
right, sales managers outline de- i . estas 
velopment activities planned; this | ; | 
is primarily intended to show what ~ inion and cane e 
the immediate supervisor thinks 2 on aoe oa ee 
needs to be done to improve sales- Inadequate Outstanding 
men who are below average in any | 
" ‘ 4. Corresponds effectively with customers 
phase. At this point, the super- and appropriate offices within Kaiser 
visor makes recommendations for ce £ 6 ss | 
improving shortcomings affecting iaaieieil mneohbimansees 
: is + 1 
job performance. III, Knowledge of Company Products, Competitors | 
and Customers Knowledge of | 
Headquarters Analysis 1. — a ws OR See and air ton | 
Inadequate F Out standing } 
A copy is kept in the local office, | + t 
and the original forwarded to 2. Knowledge of Company products and re 
. ’ lated technical information. } 
headquarters where an analysis is 1 ! l J l J 7 
# Inadequate Outstanding 
made of all performance inven- 
tories. Reports are then prepared D, Enowledge of competitors’ policies, proe 
for all field sales managers show- ee ee ee 
ing group needs for the units they —— we 
j ; 
manage. When headquarters train- : 
: ° : i " 7 4. Knowledge of each ustomer's operation | 
ing specialists can discern indi- persennel, products end earket require 
ments | 
vidual needs for particular sales- 1 | | ! 
Inadequate utstanding 
men, they supply, schedule, or rec- | 
ommend it. 
- b Indicate by placing a check at the appropriate point on the ine your overall 
Enthusiastically accepted by evaluation of performance 
salesmen and _ supervisors, this — ' , utotanding 
( S OF REVIEWER: 
form has demonstrated the value ee ene 
of these periodic appraisals. The Date hgnes tnehannedi 
company reports that respect, con- iene ore ceeoneens Geen 
Date igned (Regional Manager 


fidence, and development have 
been fostered. 
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Easy-to-Use Dictating Instrument 


New hues, and ease of operation are 
features of the new ME Voicewriter. 
Suitable for either heavy-duty office 
dictation, or for the ‘“‘man on the go,” 
the machine is reported to excel in 
tone quality. Gold-colored controls 


trim the stainless steel front panel, 
and the body can be had in gray or 
beige. The index slip marks correc- 
tions accurately, in easy-to-read fash- 
ion. Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


New Circular Slide Rule 


The executive who must perform 
simple calculations will appreciate a 
handy circular slide rule that gives 
accurate results with ease. It multi- 
plies, divides, and finds proportions. 
General Industrial Co., 5738 N. Elston 
Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Modular Steel Furniture 


Whether it be an L-shape or U-shape 
grouping, these custom-planned com- 
binations afford maximum efficiency 
in a minimum amount of floor space. 
Color, styling, and design create an 
atmosphere of individuality; yet pro- 
vide a comfortable, practical work 
area. Rem-Rand’s new line of Aristo- 
crat furniture includes desks with 
end panels, tables, credenzas, tops, 
and file and storage cabinets. Rem- 
ington Rand, Division of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


v 


Heat-Sealing Forms for 
Post Card Billing 
+ 


Companies using quantity post card 
billing can cut time and costs in the 
invoicing operation with the new 
Heat-Seal Forms processing equip- 
ment. The device transforms one-side 
tabulator forms into post cards, with 
the necessary data on both sides. 
Thus it eliminates the need for pass- 
ing the forms twice through a printer, 
tabulator, or other accounting and 
computing machine. Any high-speed 
printer can be used for this type of 
billing, and the resulting low-cost 
mailing bill meets all post-office regu- 
lations. The Standard Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Control Boards Have 
Many Uses 


These new control boards have vari- 
able strips that can be easily changed 
to reflect new situations against fix- 
reference backgrounds. If desired, 
the background can also be re- 
arranged easily. All working parts 
are made from clear plastic extru- 
sions, into which are slid various 
colors and designs to carry the in- 
formation. Sliding signals of two 
types may also be used. Acme Visible 
Records, Inc., Crozet, Va. 


Filing Cards for Mounting A 
Microfilm Images 


Now a litle acetate holder makes it 
possible to combine a microfilmed 
image with supporting information 
such as engineering drawings, deeds, 
mortgages, manufacturing specifica- 
tions, and so forth—on a card. Simply 
remove a_ specific filmed document 
from a roll of film, insert it into the 
Snap-Jack pocket, and snap it into 
any type of filing card with a precut 
aperture. Holes for the Snap-Jack are 
positioned on alternate sides of the 
card, so that successive cards may 
be filed without excessive build-up on 
one side in the file. They can be in- 
dexed by any method, and filed in 
standard vertical card files. Reming- 
ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, New York. 


New Manual Paper Cutter 
Easy to Calibrate 


Engineered to work like larger cut- 
ting machines, the new Triumph 
manual model comes in two sizes: 14- 
inch and 18-inch. A wheel, calibrated 
to 1/32nd of an inch, moves the back 
gauge forward and backward. The 
new cutter was designed with the 
electronic bookkeeping systems in 
mind that require ledger-statement 
sheet cutting on the premises. Also 
increased use of duplicating equip- 
ment for making office forms requires 
a convenient cutter. The Triumph 
comes in a gray-green finish to har- 
monize with other office equipment, 
and is easy to operate safely. Michael 
Lith Sales Corp., 143 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Chart Permanent, Yet 
Changes Are Easy 


A really handsome chart—a walnut 
panel set off against a black lacquer 
base—has been designed for execu- 
tive offices. A real management tool, 
Execu-flex helps to clarify and ex- 
plain facts and figures. A permanent 
grid allows for nearly any type of 
chart, easily assembled from _ pres- 
sure-sensitive numbers and materials 
The Chartmakers, Inc., Dept. 76, 480 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Short Line Teleprinter 


A new Teleprinter by Olivetti is 
reported to incorporate such improve- 
ments as two-color printing, auto- 
matic answering and querying, auto- 
matic start-stop, end of line lock, 
reperforating, and a variety of key- 
boards, including the standard type- 
writer keyboard. The equipment will 
punch or read five-channel perforated 
tape, and is the same size and weight 
as an electric typewriter. TelAuto- 
graph Corp., 8700 Bellanca Ave., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif 
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Two-Sided Coat Rack Doubles 
Capacity—Saves Space 


Available in 12- and 24-capacity 
models, Lyon’s new double-face coat 
rack comes complete with polished 
hardwood hangers with steel hooks 
Sturdy, formed square tubular up- 
rights support the cantilever-type 
shelves. Skid domes on base protect 
floors. Shelves are slotted to permit 
free circulation of air in and around 
hats. Finish is durable, harmonizing 
gray enamel. For further particulars, 
write to Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
1 Clark St., Aurora, Ill 


Electric Typewriter Uses 
Standard and Carbon Ribbon 


The DeJUR-Triumph electric type- 
writer is reported to have many un- 
usual features: a gear-driven carriage 
return, heavy-duty motor, a cut-off 
switch that turns off the power three 
minutes after the last character has 
been typed. Its construction features 
include interchangeable carriage, re- 
movable platen, seven repeat keys, 
nonglare finger-molded keytops 
paper injector and ejector, and era- 
sure table. The new electric machine 
uses both carbon ribbon and the 
standard typewriter spools, for easy 
changeover. The machine has half 
spacing as well as single, double, and 
triple spacing. With these extra helps, 
typist finds her speed 
rapidly increasing. DeJUR-AMSCO 
Corp., 45-01 Northern Blvd Long 
Island City 1, N. Y 
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Audio Instruction for 
Manufacturing Operations 


<_ 


A new method of providing taped 
voice instructions to workers will 
soon be available from Dictaphone 
AIMO was developed in co-operation 
with Westinghouse. Two new Dicta- 
phone machines are used—one for 
recording information required to 
instruct a worker in performing a 
factory operation. The other repro- 
duces these oral instructions for an 
performs each step 
necessary for proper assembly. The 


operator who 
Dictaphone records instructions in 
blocks of information, separated by 
two-second unrecorded spaces on the 
tape that control the “stop” 
tion of the reproducing machine 
When the operator reaches an un- 
recorded space on the tape the re- 


opera- 


producing machine automatically 
shuts off. As soon as the operator 1s 
ready for the next instruction, he 
activates the machine by depressing 
the foot control lightly. Any block of 
instructions can be repeated as often 
as desired. Dictaphone Corp., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 





Boon for the Ad Man: 
Rub-On Rubber Cement 


A new dry bar form of plastic rubber 
compounds, called DRY-stik, leaves 
a thin pressure-sensitive coating when 
rubbed on a surface that is not sticky 
to the touch. The paper sticks in- 
stantly at finger-tip pressure, yet it 
can be picked up and moved many 
times. When smoothed down firmly, 
it forms a waterproof bond that is 
stronger than the paper itself. The 
economical DRY-stik can be kept on 
desk tops or even in a pocket—-always 
clean, ready to use. Eliminates need 
for airtight jars to keep liquid rubber 
cement from evaporating and 
thickening. DRY-stik Co., 4356 N. 
Kedvale Ave., Chicago 41, Il. 


Intercoupler Unites Biller 
With Key Punch 


Now it is possible to punch billing 
information into cards or paper tape 
automatically. The standard Sys- 
tematics B 400 series numeric Inter- 
couplers have proved valuable in 
many billing applications by generat- 
ing automatically punched media for 
each line of an invoice with such data 
as invoice number and description of 
item. Systematics, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


For the Man Who Makes or 
Takes a Lot of Calls 


Instead of several telephones clang- 
ing and clamoring for attention on 
your desk, compare this handsome 
new instrument that will monitor 
your calls. At the touch of a button, 
it can provide interoffice communica- 
tion, arrange a phone conference, 
“add on” other extensions to incom- 
ing calls. Buttons light up to indicate 
incoming calls, lines in use, and calls 
being held. Names and numbers 
appear beside the buttons. Sets come 
in four colors—light gray, moss green, 
ivory, and beige. Contact your local 
telephone company for installation. 

> 
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Portable ‘‘Detacher’’ for 
On-the-Spot Use 


< 


A handy device that’s ready to be set 
up wherever needed, this forms de- 
tacher will separate continuous forms 
of varying sizes. Small—occupying a 
space of 2 by 2 feet—the Speeditacher 
will separate over 100 forms of 8%- 
inch size in a minute. Sound-deaden- 
ing material makes the detacher quiet 
in operation, and special knobs on 
the stacking tray make it easy to 
remove detached forms. The collapsi- 
ble feeding tray folds flat when not 
in use. Moore Business Forms, Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New Duplicator Has Large 
Image Area 


A new Model 360 offset duplicator 
by A. B. Dick is reported to afford 
the largest image area available in 
its line of duplicators. The machine 
will duplicate on impression paper 
ranging in size from 3 by 5 inches to 
11 by 17 inches. The greater image 
area permits the duplication of two- 
up letterheads, full 8%- by 11-inch 
four-page folders, and large ac- 
counting reports and engineering 
drawings. The new model can pro- 
duce up to 9,000 copies per hour. 
A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 48, IIl. 


Combination Statement and 
Ledger Form 


Designed to fit a standard window 
envelope, a new five-in-one combina- 
tion statement-ledger form is re- 
ported to save billing time and reduce 
errors in addressing. The snap-out 
form consists of four statements 
printed on white NCR (No Carbon 
Required) stock, and one buff NCR 
ledger card. The first month's state- 
ment is mailed to the customer. As 
the customer makes payments and 
receives deliveries or service, these 
are noted on the remainder of the 
form. Each following month, one of 
the remaining statements is mailed 
to the customer. After four months, 
the company has a ledger card cover- 
ing all dealings for that period. Crom- 
well Printery, Albany, N. Y. 


A Longer, Lower, Wider 
Office Duplicator 


A new 14-inch model spirit duplicator 
has been added to Ditto’s line. The 
machine takes paper from 3 by 5 
inches up to 14 by 14 inches. Push- 
button intermittent paper feed, and 
fully adjustable feeding and receiv- 
ing trays eliminate the need for 
auxiliary guides or feeding attach- 
ments. Adjustable side guides and 
feeder wheels permit any position to 
be used on the feeding tray. The 
guides are reversible for handling 
long or short paper. A push-button 
bar lets the operator shift from fully 
automatic to intermittent paper feed- 
ing, permitting rapid, accurate feed- 
ing of single sheets or cards. Copies 
fall into stacked alignment on the 
two-position receiving tray, which 
can be adjusted to accommodate long 
or short sheets. A two-in-one control 
lever permits the operator to open 
the master clamp with one motion, 
then close it and start the machine 
with another. Ditto, Inc., 6800 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, IIl. 


Now, Make Copies of Bound 
Books Easily 


Roomy enough to place the whole 
book into the machine, this Dokuphot 
book copier produces a photocopy of 
the whole page with a touch on a 
lever. It also adapts to single-sheet 
feeding and offset platemaking. All 
copies are permanent and legally ac- 
ceptable. Permarapid Inc., 320 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
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don’t miss 
setting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





A 10-PAGE BOOKLET covers the 
principles of planning and participat- 
ing in a trade show. It includes check 
lists of things to be done the day 
before, as well as 30, 60, or 90 days 
prior to the show’s opening. It also 
gives pointers on show evaluation; 
cost factors; exhibit planning; staffing 
the booth; building, dismantling, and 
shipping the booth; and sales presen- 
tations. This helpful contribution to 
a neglected field, “100 Suggestions 
for Conventions and Trade Show 
Exhibitors,” is available from Man- 
power, Inc., 810 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


a a 


WRITTEN AND illustrated by tal- 
ented Don Herold, “Slide Rule? May 
I Help” explains how to select those 
slip sticks so coveted by engineers 
and other mathematics users. Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Adams and Third Sts., 
Hoboken, N. J., will supply you with 
a copy. 


“TAX SHELTERED INCOME,” by 
John L. Handy, is a pamphlet that 
points to ways companies can in- 
crease the take-home financial in- 
centives they offer executives. Handy 
Associates, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., can fill requests. 


* 


IF YOUR PRINTER hasn’t got a 
copy of “Two Sides to Your Business 
Letterhead”—a 12-page guide to busi- 
nessmen in planning letterheads 
write the Neenah Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wis. 


* * 


MODERN OFFICE copying tech- 
niques are described in a 16-page 
illustrated booklet available from the 
Business Photo Methods Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
4, New York. 


* 


IF YOU WOULD like a brief sum- 
mary of questions bankers ask before 
granting a business loan, you will be 
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interested in “Financial Statements 
for Bank Credit Purposes,” available 
from the American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


A BROCHURE describing its General 
Records Poster has just been issued 
by Royal McBee Corp., Port Chester, 
N. Y. It illustrates how the device 
can be used for accounts payable 
accounts receivable, payroll, and gen- 
eral ledger 


“GET MORE Production, Spend Less 
Worker Effort,” is the title of a study 
showing the effects of music on pro- 
ductivity. It includes a_ pertinent 
survey of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Available from Functional 
Music, Inc., 1313 W. Randolph St 

Chicago 7, Ill 


“HOW TO REPRODUCE Telegrams 
in Your Advertising’ explains just 
that and is available from the Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y 


A POCKET-SIZE and _ understand- 
able-to-laymen (!) glossary of space- 
age lingo explains such terms as 
“parsec” and “perigee.” It also de- 
codes such astronautical slang as 
“lox” and “auntie.” Prepared by 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farming- 
dale, L. L, N. Y 


“ULTRASONIC CLEANING,” a 24- 
page illustrated booklet, explains the 
advantages and applications of this 
modern cleaning method. Available 
from Branson Ultrasonic Corp., 41 


Brown House Rd., Stamford, Conn 


ACOUSTICAL formulas have been 
translated into linear units on a Fan- 
Noise Calculator, permitting rapid 
and simple computation of noise in- 
crease resulting from addition of fans 
to a room. Available from Propellair 
Division, Robbins & Myers, Inc 
Springfield, Ohio 


A NEW BROCHURE illustrating the 
basic data-processing functions and 
showing the specific equipment to 
execute them is available from any 
Remington Rand branch office or by 
writing the company at 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


“HOW TO USE Zip-Tape” is a 
booklet containing tips for produc- 
tion workers, on and off packaging 
machinery. Available from the manu- 
facturer of the tape, The Dobeckmun 
Co., 3301 Monroe Ave., Cleveland 1 
Ohio. 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Tuterchangeable 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 
————___ + _ = = 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE 0 

GENERAL MOTORS { 
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* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

¢ Photographs for Sharp Prints 

« Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

« All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-2 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


NO COSTLY SHELVING NEEDED WITH 


CONVOY “Chem-Board’’* 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 
record storage FILES 


Chem-Board Storage Files are perma- 
nent. They cost and weigh about 50% 
less than steel; cost less than some cor- 
rugated paper files. They’re shipped 
assembled, ready for use. 
NOW-—smooth, staple-free 

fronts make them suitable 

even for ‘front-office’ use. 

Available in letter, legal, 

check, deposit slip, tab card 

and many other sizes. 

*CHEM-BOARD IS RIGID 

IZED CORRUGATED BOARD & 

PROCESSED TO REMARK 

ABLE STRENGTH 

CONVOY, Inc. 

Station B, Box 216-L 

CANTON 6, OHIO 





we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





KEYS TO 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


IN SELLING 
A NEW COLOR SOUND-SLIDEFILM KIT BY 











THE FIVE BASIC KEYS 


. THY—how to create the atmos- 
favorable to closing the sale. 





4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


DARTNELL 


TAX AVOIDANCE VS. TAX EVA- 
SION. By Sidney A. Gutkin and 
David Beck. Our tax vocabulary has 
been expanded to include a new word, 
“gimmick,” which takes its place 
alongside tax evasion and tax avoid- 
ance and is associated with the latter. 
It means about the same thing as 
“tax magic,” and refers to the kind 
of business transaction which would 
ordinarily be avoided but for the fact 
that it offers tax advantages to the 
company undertaking it. 

The purpose of this book is to de- 
fine the three terms and place each 
in its proper relationship with the 
others. In the process, muddled and 
overlapping currents are eliminated. 
Definition is achieved by means of 
citing actual cases at law, and with 
the further help of hypothetical situ- 
ations which have been conceived by 
the authors to illustrate points they 
are making. 

Nutshell reports of about 250 cases 
are used to show the successful and 
unsuccessful techniques attempted in 
avoidance cases, the common devices 
in civil evasion cases, and the common 
devices in criminal evasion cases. 
Each of these three major areas is 
further categorized so that it becomes 
possible, for example, to seek out 
case findings having to do with “thin” 
incorporations, reorganizations, kick- 
backs, or any one of 49 other possible 
classifications. 

The final section of the book pre- 
sents a methodology to guide the 
reader in solving or avoiding alto- 
gether the various kinds of tax- 
avoidance problems he may be ex- 
posed to at one time or another. It 
also explains the principles involved 
in defending against charges of fraud, 
should a company be unlucky enough 
to overstep the bounds of propriety. 
This is one of a series which comprise 
the Tax Practitioners’ Library, edited 
by Robert S. Holzman. The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10, N. Y. 220 pp. $10.00 (on subscrip- 
tion $8.50). C.M.W. 


STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT. 
By B. J. Mandel. This book rests on 
material developed by the author for 
classes he gives at the School of Busi- 
ness, Industry, and Management, 
University of Baltimore. While it is 
intended as a text for students, it is 
by no means limited to students in 
academic classrooms. 

It is meant for businessmen, too. 
To many executives, “statistics” is 
either a naughty word or is a syno- 
nym for “figures.’”’ The author con- 
cerns himself with the more precise 


meaning: a device for obtaining and 
using data (i.e., quantitative or classi- 
fiable facts) in order to take rational 
action. 

Since managerial responsibility in- 
volves decisionmaking, statistics can 
be helpful in increasing the percent- 
age of right decisions or at least 
minimizing the costliness of bad ones. 
Mr. Mandel explains how this can be 
done in traffic management, produc- 
tion planning, quality control, market 
research, labor relations, and in other 
functional specialties. He has useful 
sections on sampling, sources of sta- 
tistics, forecasting, averages and their 
uses, and organizing data for analysis. 

This seems to be a thorough and 
effective book. Its drab typography 
won’t repulse those who want a 
permanent introduction. Dangary 
Publishing Company, 606 N. Eutaw 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 408 pp. $6.00. 

es.J. 


SHOPLIFTING AND SHRINKAGE 
PROTECTION FOR STORES. By 
Loren E. Edwards. Every retail and 
wholesale operation, ranging from the 
fruit market on the corner to the 
most modern 15-story department 
store, faces the daily problem of petty 
thefts which add up to a sizable loss 
at the end of a year. This new book, 
written by a man who was for 20 
years manager of the protection de- 
partment of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, gives store owners, supervisors, 
and employees some solid tips on 
shoplifting prevention. 

Tracing the history of shoplifting 
back to the days when violators were 
executed, up to the present time when 
shrinkage protection has become a 
specialized and highly scientific field, 
Edwards offers ideas and case studies 
based on experience with over 30,000 
thefts. The author tells how to estab- 
lish a goal in approaching the shrink- 
age reduction program; and how to 
review all policies, procedures, and 
systems that may curtail such losses. 

When one considers the alarming 
fact that well over $1 billion in goods 
is stolen annually from retailers, the 
text takes on added significance. We 
found the book fascinating and in- 
formative. It should be a great help 
to both small and large operations 
seeking ways and means of cutting 
such losses. Charles C. Thomas, 301 
E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
251 pp. $7.50. E.M.R. 


COMPANY AND COMMUNITY. By 
Wayne Hodges. The book, a series of 
case studies in industry-city relation- 
ships, is designed to help companies 
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improve their ideas, principles, and 
techniques in dealing with the newly 
recognized problems of community 
relations. The author’s research was 
sponsored by 10 upstate New York 
corporations. 

First chapter, “Why Community 
Relations?” sets the tone for a series 
of studies that follow. Citing the fact 
that “Americans are not much fright- 
ened by industrialists any more,” 
Hodges feels the “organization man” 
is more to be pitied than scorned; 
and, while industrialists with their 
hearts in their work may not consider 
this change in public attitudes “al- 
together for the better,”” most Ameri- 
cans—including businessmen them- 
selves—have considerably more con- 
fidence in the free market economy 
and the civilization which it has given 
us than they have in the individuals 
who buy, sell, and manufacture under 
that system. While many have ex- 
pressed concern that American indus- 
try has become too public relations- 
conscious, the author cites the fact 
that “most communities suffer from 
a lack of industrial management’s 
abilities in civic affairs.” 

Written primarily for industrial 
executives, the text should also be of 
interest to welfare and civic organiza- 
tions, and all who seek industry’s 
support in community affairs. Harper 
¢& Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 360 pp. $4.50. E.M.R. 


Briefly Noted 


CREATIVE THINKING. By Charles 
S. Whiting. America is on a creative- 
thinking binge, and this is another 
contribution to the cause. As the dust 
jacket copy says, “This book ex- 
amines current thinking about crea- 


tivity in a common-sense, objective 
manner.” In other words, this author 
is aware of the boom and is now 
writing about all of the techniques 
and endeavoring to objectively evalu- 
ate them. We couldn't as the 
“fresh look at the so-called ‘art of 
creative thinking’” promised in the 
preface, but over-all evaluation of 
the “art” probably will help the 
novice grasp some of the fine and 
not-so-fine points. 

Last chapter, “The Future of Crea- 
tive Thinking,”’ holds forth the usual 
warning—don’t consider it a panacea 

and sums up with the belief that 
creative thinking, “a unique ability 
of mankind,” will gain greater accept- 
ance and importance. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., Neu 
York 22, N. Y. 168 pp. $3.95 


see it 


THE EFFECT OF TAX POLICY 
ON EXECUTIVE AND WORKER 
COMPENSATION, Part of the series, 
“The Impact of Taxation on Manage- 
ment Responsibility.” Except for a 
brief introductory summary, this 
booklet of the transcript of 
a day-long seminar in which 13 spe- 
cialists with diverse tax 
contributed ideas. Such brevity and 
such diversity create obvious 
and incompleteness. But the 
ing points of view presented, the 
facts and ideas, will stimulate and 
inform anyone seeking deeper under- 
standing of this pervasive problem 
Tax Institute, 457 Nassau St., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 80 pp. $4.00 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Publishers 





Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you con obtain high royalties 
ond wide literary recognition. 


AUTHORS: 


TALENT 
GOING 
To 
WASTE? 


Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your monuscript con be 
printed, advertised and sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. AB-2, 200 Varick St. W.Y. 14 





Business Booklets 








FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 
booklet by an expert on 
filing which will help officeworke: 

from the top man on down—to eliminate 
many delays and losses. It will make 
good filing a habit and time and 
lollars. Order enough copies to put one on 
each r office The 


nomir 


Here sa popular 
every 


save 


cost is 


your 


QUANTITY PRICES 
40 cents 
30 cents 


each 
each 
each 


Single copies 
12 to 99 copies 
100 to 249 copies 
(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


26 cents 
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Dartnell Presents 
Monty Woolley and Geraldine Brooks in 


S © LUD 
GOLD 
HOURS 


In selling, only those hours 
spent face to face with cus 
tomers are solid gold. To close 
more business and win more 
customers, a salesman 
must increase his share of 
solid gold hours. This half- 
hour sound movie shows how 
to do it. Featuring two well- 
known stars and full color 
photography it is sure to high 
light your next sales meeting. 
Suits any line of business. 


Write for Rental or Purchase Details 
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HEADQUARTERS 
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TRAINING FILMS 





1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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No Man Is Mediocre... 


Anyone who talks intimately with manage- 
ment men about their problems is apt to be 
struck by the frequency with which he hears 
this complaint, “Our company’s big problem 
is that it has too many mediocre people.” 

In many cases this indictment probably is 
justified, the legacy of sloppy selection and 
promotion policies. And, in all cases, perform- 
ance of the accused may be as charged. But 
who is really responsible? Many capable middle 
managers, having butted their heads against 
brick walls too often, have learned that it does 
not pay to “fight city hall” or “stick your 
neck out.” 

This fact does not exonerate them, of course. 
They have a responsibility to give their best. 
But the company’s policymaking executives, 
the ones who do the complaining about medi- 
ocrity, have a reciprocal responsibility. This is 
to devise an organizational structure and an 
environment that will give subordinates the 
opportunity and the motivation to contribute 
to profit. No man is mediocre until he has failed 
to respond to this kind of stimulus. 


Reassuring Illusions 


Mankind loves reassuring illusions, that the 
maker of the better mousetrap need never ven- 
ture from his hut in the woods, and so forth. 
Of such stuff is the corporate confidence that 
no idea, technique, product, or customer could 
ever be abandoned without good cause. Don’t 
he too sure. The Arabs, who devised the nu- 
merical system that replaced Roman numerals 
(ever try to multiply with them?), no longer 
use Arabic numbers. Their present system is 
just about as cumbersome as the Roman one. 
A search may uncover similar situations in 
your own company. 


Tomorrow's Boo-Boo 


The growth of management as a profession 
and the proliferation of research activities, both 
within a company and without, have tended to 
create a slightly smug attitude toward long- 
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term planning. Some of the old imponderables 
have been eliminated, of course. The use of 
electronic computers to simulate a multitude 
of possible conditions is an arresting example 
of risk reduction. 

No need to look further than the radio in- 
dustry to be impressed by the difficulty of mak- 
ing long-range forecasts of the ultimate impact 
of new products, new tools, new ideas. With 
the development of TV, radio has been taken 
over by the recording industry. In a few years, 
the national networks may have to quit the 
field, leaving the disk jockey to reign supreme. 
Radio survives today because of the phono- 
graph record, a device that the invention of 
broadcasting was supposed to eliminate! 

In our era of technological, economic, politi- 
cal, and diplomatic flux, today’s sound decision 
could be tomorrow’s boo-boo. 


You Ought to Sell More 


This issue’s two longish articles on sales do 
not appear by coincidence. Their presence 
documents our suspicion that 1959 may be 
more like the year just past than the fabled 
boom years promised by many for the 1960's. 

People have the money, in both savings and 
credit potential, to buy. But it does not appear 
that this will be a year like 1955, when Detroit 
pulled the rest of the economy along behind it. 
New cars are not selling that well. Properly 
staffed and supervised, your sales force might 
enable you to enjoy your own boomlet. The 
article by our Bob Ross and McKinsey’s Paul 
Roberts we published to help vou do that. 


Bargain Huntress 


One of our editors, who must remain merci- 
fully anonymous, swears that he saw the fol- 
lowing incident take place in a downtown 
department store during a January white sale: 
A large and quite aggressive woman, wearing 
a Martian-type global hat with several quiver- 
ing antennae, pushed her way through the 
jostling crowd of customers to a floor manager 
and loudly demanded, “Take me to your loss 
leader!” 
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A NATIONAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM has increased 
record-keeping efficiency for this business. 


WELL-PLANNED OFFICE of this 80- 
year old Printing establishment. 


v 


OPERATORS LIKE NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


accurate and ea 


because they are 


“Our C@alional System 
saves us *12,600 a year... 


pays for itself every 11 months.’’—seeman & Peters. Inc., Saginaw, Mic 


“Cost recording in a printing plant is 
complex work because no two print- 
ing jobs are alike,’ writes C. H. 
Peters III, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Seeman & Peters, Inc. “Yet we find 
that our National System handles 
this work with speed and efficiency. 

“Even though our business has ex- 
panded greatly, our Nationals keep 
all records posted to date. As a re- 
sult, management and department 
heads have on their desks each 
morning a report of the previous 


day’s production. This information 
is of vital importance in making busi- 
ness decisions. 

“Through increased record-keep- 
ing efficiency and reduced operating 
expenses, our National System saves 
us more than $12,600 a year, pays 
for itself every 11 months.” 


Lewy, 7 
Keke. GAL 


Secretary-Treasurer of 
Seeman & Peters, Inc 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








Cc. H. PETERS 11, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of 
Seeman & Peters, Inc. 









SEEMAN & PETERS, 
inc. in Saginaw, Mich 








al 


to operate 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National's world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. Ask 
about the National Maintenance Plan 


(See the yellow pages of your 
phon book.) 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MWational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Required) 











NEW IDEAS CAN GET AROUND FAST! 


The U. S. Post Office Department developed a new idea for the U. S. Mails. Why not move each day’s mail mountain 
faster, by a routing system of conveyor belts ingeniously arranged! The idea was tested at one office and worked 
wonders. 


The problem now was fast communication: How best to pass the new idea along to other post offices in America? 
The Department found that could be speeded, too. 


Working closely with the Department, under a contract awarded competitively, Jam Handy produced a fast-paced 
motion picture—“The Mail-Flo System.” In a matter of minutes, Post Office management throughout the country 
saw for themselves, without any traveling, exactly how mechanized mail routing works. Now it saves time, saves 
money. 


As for costs, we think you’ll be just as pleased at our film economies as the folks at the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment are. Next time you'd like to put roller skates under your new ideas, call on us. 


7e VAM HANDY Onpensedtion’ 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES * DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS ¢ VISUALIZATIONS ¢ SLIDEFILMS ee TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 





